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> Torrcs suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 

Vocal Music in Common Schools. 











THE WILLIAMSPORT MEETINGS. 

Nearly the whole of this No.—with the addition of 
16 extra pages, and the removal of all leads—is given 
up to the proceedings of the Williamsport meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association and the conven" 
tion of County Superintendents, and still a portion is 
left. No apology is needed for this. The interest 
and value of the Reports and Debates, fully justify 
the monopoly. 

As usual, the Editor is responsible for the debates; 
and if any speaker has been unintentionally misre- 
ported or omitted, the fault is ours. The minutes 
proper—as found interwoven with the debates—are 
official and kindly furnished in good time by the re- 
spective secretaries.—A fter the proper forms of this 
number, in which they should have been inserted, 
were made up, Dr. Tyndale’s plan for a State Uni- 
versity, and Rev. Dr. Adamson’s Report on the “ in- 
troduction of Natural History ” as a branch of com- 
mon education were received. The latter,which is also 
accompanied by “some hints on the subject of edu- 


if possible appear in the October number. Mr. A. 
M. Gow’s report on the “relation between the Sab- 
bath and Secular Schools” has not yet been placed in 
our hands, If forwarded, as we hope it will be, it 
shall have a first place in the next number. Presi- 
dent Wickersham’s Address, and Mr. Deans’ Re- 
port on High Schools, have been withheld for the 
present, 

Did space permit, it would be pleasant to com- 
ment on the late meeting ;—but it does not, and 
each will read and judge for himself. We cannot, 
however, forbear to direct attention to the growing 
practical, and deeply and thoughtfully educational 
character of the reports, and to the readiness and 
ability manifested in the debates. We have wit- 
nessed the doings of meetings of all kinds, in this 
State; but every renewed occasion, more and more, 
shows the—we had almost said, superiority, but 
shall rest content with saying—equality of our 
teachers and County Superintendents, in point of 
talent and respectability, with any body we have 
ever seen assembled in a public capacity, in this or 
any other State. 





To Corresponpents: A larger number of original 
communications than have heretofore been received 
at this quiet season in the teaching year, have ac- 
cumulated on our hands. Next month, as many as 
can be inserted, shall appear. 





Tue Montaty Summary and our own usual edi- 
torial articles are omitted. Hereafter they shall be 
resumed, as space serves. 





Lancaster County Normat Scuoo.: It is a most 
auspicious sign, that over 160 students have already 
entered their names for the winter session of this 
flourishing Institution, which commences on the 2nd 





cation,” was not read to the association owing to a 
mistake in the forwarding of it. All these shall, 


Monday (13th,) of October, to continue tiventy-two 
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weeks. It will, no doubt, then open with 200, and | Ivrropucrory Scnoot Geocrarny ; illustrated by twen- 

‘ = | ty maps and numerous engravings: By G. W. Fitch ; the 
we shall not be surprised to see 250 present. These | maps by G. Woolworth Colton. 98 pages small 4to size, 
will be exclusive of quite a number of boys and Moverw Scuoot Geocrarpuy; illustrated by forty maps 
girls who have applied, and whom the authorities; and ‘numerous engravings. 124 pages 4to larger size— | 


F : swine ° : 2Pmine | By the same authors, and both published by J. H. Colton 
wisely decline receiving ; being determined to put § Co., New York, 1856. 


hool on the high Normal ground. | 
and keep Gecmes s g These two works have been prepared to meet the growing 


. | demand for full, accurate and reliable text-books in the sei- 
Boox Notices: For the purpose of keeping down, ence to which they relate ; and, from the hasty examina- 
as much as possible, the growing pile of works |tion we have been able to give them, they seem to form a 





awaiting examination and notice, we have squeezed | valuable addition to the already long list of School Geogra- 


sevéral into this number, and intg small type. 
Many yet lie over, but will beattended to. Amongst | 
these, are some of the books published by W. B.| 
Smith & Co., of Cincinnati. It is a new thing to | 
get light from the West; yet we notice in their 
list, several works that have stood the test of use. 








ES | 


} 


Book NX otices. 








A System oF PuysicaAL GEOGRAPHY, containing a de- 
scription of the natural features of the Land and Water, 
the Phenomena of the Atmosphere and the distribution 
of animal and vegetable life. ‘lo which is added a Trea- 
tise on the Physical Geography of the United States. By | 
D. M. Warren. The whole embellished by numerous | 
engravings, and illustrated by: several copper-plate and 
electrotyped maps and charts, diawn expressly for the 
work, by James H, Younc, 92 quarto pages. H. Cow- 
perthwait & Co, Phila, 18956. 

This is the work that was some months ago announced 
as forthcoming, under the name of S. Augustus Mitchell. 
But circumstances threw its preparation into other hands ; 
and well has the task been executed. Mr. Warren is an 
experienced Teacher, and having always devoted especial 
attention to geography, he was the right man for the work. 
The experience also of Mr. Young, in his department, | 
brought another element of success to the enterprise. The 
result is a book, which for compactness, method of arrange- 
ment, fulness of matter and beauty of mechanical execution, 
challenges examination, and will receive, because it un- | 
doubtedly merits, the front rank amongst the numerous 
books on physical geography which are now before the pub- | 


| 
lic. 


Hien Scuoort Geocrarpny, forming part third of a system- | 
atic series of School Geographies; embellished by nu- 
inerous engravings—12mo. 405 pages—by S. S. ConNe LL. | 
Accompanied by a large and complete Atlas drawn and 
engraved expressly for the work. D. Appleton § Co., N. | 
York, 1856. 
This is a more comprehensive work than has yet met our | 

eve on this subject,—commencing with the first ‘details of 
descriptive, yet comprising the material facts and principles 
of higher and Physical Geography; the whole, however, | 
treated of and explained in a style and manner adapted to | 
the higher grade of students for whose use it is designed.— 

It professes to eschew that embarrassing multipliclty of 


phies. The uniform system of scales on which all the 
maps in the ** Mobern ” are constructed, is a most desirable 
feature. 


INTRODUCTION TOTHE NATIONAL ARITHMETIC, on the in- 
ductive system, combining the Analytic and Synthetic 
methods. By Benjamin Greenleaf, A. M., &c., new ste- 
reotyped edition, with additions and improvements. 18mo. 
324 pages, Boston. Robert S. Davis & Co., 1856. 

This is a new and very greatly improved edition of a 
work which has already achieyed for its author a high rep- 
utation. It is designed, more especialiy, for the higher 
grades of schools, next to that of the High School; and is 
admirably adapted for the more advanced pupils in most of 
our institutions. It seems to be fully brought up to the 
present improved standard. 


ELemeENTS OF Criticism, by Henry Home of Kames: 
Edited by the Rey. James R. Boyd, author of Elements 
of Rhetoric, &c. 12mo, 486 pages. A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York, 1856. 

This is a new edition—or rather a new adaptation to 
the purposes of instruction of Lord Kames’ well known 
work. Its distinguishing features are, the more methodical 
arrangement of some of its parts; the omission of obsolete, 


‘useless and indelicate passages, and of many of the unne- 


cessaly quotations in‘other languages ; the addition of much 
valuable matter on subjects of taste, from distinguished 
modern authorities ; and a comprehensive analysis, distrib- 
uted at the bottom of the pages. The work is now really 


|a school book, and one of the highest class, both in subject 


and merit. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epucation: Edited by 
Henry Barnarp, LL. D., vol. 1. (four numbers from 
Aug. 1855, to May, 1856.) 8vo. 738 pages, Hartford. F. 
C. Brownell, 1856. 

This first bound volume of Mr. Barnard’s great and use- 
ful work on American education, has been kindly forwarded 
by the publisher; and as a whole amply fulfils all the ex- 
pectation raised by its numbers, as they came out. It isa 
book for the Teachers’ Library, and gives him those higher 
views of his profession and its relations, which he will in 


| Yain seek elsewhere. 


Tue Lire or Rosert Futon, by J. FRankurn ReEiGart. 
Svo. 297 pages. C. G. Henderson & Co., Phila. 1856. 


This beautiful work has just been laid on our table, and 


facts which are forgotten as soon as learned—an invaluable | we have not had time to read the text; but if the matter be 
feature. The Atlas is unusually large—each map being 10 equal to the numerous superb embellishments and the 
by 12 inches exclusive of margin, and some of them double whole artistic and mechanical execution of the work, it will 
that size—well engraved and not cumbered with so many jundoubtedly become a standard book, and prove a worthy 
names of small places as to confuse the eye in using it. On tribute to the fame of the great son of Lancaster county, to 
the inside of the cover is a pair of moveable hemispherical | the vindication of whose varied talents and merits it is de- 
maps, with which many of the problems on the Terrestrial | voted. After a careful perusal, it shall receive a choice place 
globe may be performed. amongst our most valued books. 
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Official. 
[The Superintendents of over 20 counties have failed to 
transmit a list of the names of their District Secretaries, with 
their Districts and Post Offices. Until this is done and 


done accurately, we cannot be responsible for irregularity in 
the receipt of the Journal by those officers.—Ep.]} 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Haraispure, September, 1856. 
Appointment of County Superintendents. 

A. R. Biarr, York, York county, in place of G. C. Stain, 
resigned. 

Joun S. Crumpavueu, Lancaster, Lancaster co., in place 
of J. P. Wickersham, resigned—to take effect October 1, 
1856. 

Ropert Hix, Gettysburg, Adams county, in place of 
David Wills, resigned. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Annual Reports: Some thirty county reports are still lack- 





ing. 
The special circular of June 30, refers only to the statisti- 


succeeding the October election, and continue in 
session two days. 8. P. Boreman, 
Chairman of Ex. Committee. 





NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Hon. Tuo. H. Burrowes: I have waited in 
vain to see an extract of the minutes of our Insti- 
tute which convened in McEwensville on the 20th of 
last May, in your valuable Journal. How the Sec- 
retary came to neglect furnishing you with it I can- 
not tell. It may not be amiss, even at this distant 
date, to let it be known that though our attendance 
was not very large, owing to the busy season, our 
meeting proved avery highly interesting one and 
doubtless was productive of much good. Besides 
lectures from other gentlemen, I delivered a lengthy 


address to a large audience on the present system of 
common schools. 


The teachers who were present seemed in real 





cal portions of these reports, and was not intended to inter-| good earnest with reference, not only, to their own 


fere with such other suggestions, as Superintendents might |. 
choose to make, under the provisions of the 42d section of | 


the Schooi Law. 


improvement but the improvement generally of our 
schools. We had some very interesting discussions 


Institutes : Superintendents will please furnish the De- | onthe different branches of a good English education, 


partment, immediately, a list of all County Institutes and | 
Associations that are to be held between this time and the | 


and the best mode of teaching them. We had also 


meeting of the Legislature; specifying the time of com- essays read on subjects which had previously been 
mencing, and the number of days or weeks they will be in assigned to some of our teachers, In fine, we had 


session. 





DECISIONS. 
1. Teacher’s Certificate indispensable. All applicants for | 


the position of teacher in the public schools o: Pennsylva- 
nia, whether graduates of Colleges or of a primary Common | 
School, must produce a certificate from the Superintendent | 
of the proper county, after due examination, or Directors | 
cannot lawfully employ them in the common schools of the 
district. College diplomas are of no authority witbin the 
jurisdiction of the common school system, nor recognized by 
it,as evidence per se of a Teacher’s profe: sional qualifications, 
whatever may be its supposed value in community as evi- 
dence of scholarship. The law provides its own test of 
qualifications, and no other is admissable. 

2. Professional Certificate. No applicant, whatever his 
mere scholarship, is entitled to a permanent certificate, if 
he has never taught school, or received thorough normal 
training for the profession, in practice as well as theory. 


‘3. Extent of Examination. The branches named in the 
38th section of the School Law, are required to be taught in 
every district, but not in every school. It follows, therefore, 
that Teachers cannot be required to submit to an examina- 
tion in any other branches than those which they profess to 
teach, or are intimately connected with the latter, and es- 
sential to a proper understanding thereof. Directors, of 
course, cannot employ them in any school above the grade 
of their qualifications. 

4. Book Agencies. The 26th section of the School La 
applies only to text-books, &c., for the use of pupils in the 
public schools, and does not in any way interfere with the 
right of County Superintendents and others, to promote the 
circulation and sale of the School Journal, and other educa- 
tional publications for the use of Teachers and the public at 
large. 














INDIANA COUNTY. 

«= The Indiana County Normal School, will open 
on Wednesday, the Ist day of October, under the di- 
rection of the County Superintendent, associated 
with Professor J. F. Stoddard, and Mr. S. A. Fer- 
rel, of Wayne county. S. P. Bouemay, 





County Superintendent of Indiana. 


@@ The Indiana County Teachers’ Institute, will 
meet in the borough of Indiana, on the Wednesday 


a very interesting Institute, and had the worthy Sec- 
retary furnished you with some of our proceedings, 


I know they would have been read with interest 
and attention. 


I look forward with great pleasure and high ex- 
|pectations to the State Association of teachers 
which will meet in Williamsport next month, and 
‘hope that it and our Convention, coming together at 
‘the same time and place, will result in the adoption 
‘of plans and measures connected with the cause of 
jeducation, which will produce a rich and beautiful 
|harvest, on the large and bountiful field of science, 
which needs only to be properly cultivated, in order 
|to repay an hundred fold, all that is expended upon 
it. A free people, as we are, enjoying the blessings 
‘of one of the best governments on earth, need only 
|to be intelligent and virtuous, in order to appear as 
lwe should and ought, to the rest of the world,— 
* fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as 
jan army with banners.” If the rising generation is 
| well educated—morally, as well as intellectually— 
lit will avail us more than large fleets or standing 
armies ; for it will enable us at any time, to bring 
\into the field force enough, if such a necessity should 
jever occur, to repulse and vanquish every disturb- 
ing or invading foe, and “ the soil of liberty will,” in 
our country, “ever be the grave of its invaders,” 
Whatagreat and glorious work it is to be engaged 
in training and guiding the minds of those, who will 
direct and guide the affairs of our great and beloved 
country, when we shall have ceased from our toils! 
Who can labor sincerely and ardently for its welfare 
and the perpetuity of its institutions, without real- 
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izing pleasures, so pure and unalloyed, as to afford sen as full as was need consequently it was 
rich compensation for every hour employed, for such | determined to go, at the next meeting, out among 
a noble purpose. them—to meet them half-way. 

Such and similar reflections ean cheer the teacher, A portion of the first day was devoted to the 
in his school room, reconcile the seholar to his pro- ‘discussion of the best mode of classification and 
tracted efforts, and furnish to all,others, who have | arrangement of scholars, to enable a teacher to 
to labor or make sacrifices for the cause of educa-| maintain good order, and advance as rapidly as 
tion, a rich reward, |possible, his pupils, Also, the best method of 

f , Joux J. RetMensnypeR. | teaching reading and elocution, 

iat Sin ray 3, LOS. The Rev. Charles A. Hay, addressed the Associ- 
‘alti ation, in the evening, taking for his subject, “ What- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well ;”— 
motto of his student-life. His lecture was exceed- 
ingly interesting. At the conclusion, he referred 
particularly to the importance of introducing the 

study of music into the publie schools. 


DAUPHIN COUNTY. 

Mr. Eprtor:—At a meeting of the “ Dauphin | 
County Teachers’ Association,” held in April, the 
following was adopted, as the order of exercises for 
the annual meeting to be held in the borough of | 
Middletown, on the second Wednesday of December. | 
Mathematical Text Books, Mr. Wm. Brickley. | 
Chemistry, its importance as a-common school | ¢8say, by Wm. H. Egle, * 
study, Rev. A. Kemble, Principal of the Harris- ‘ing, "was read. The best mode of teaching Gram- 
burg Academy. }mar and Algebra, was discussed, many of the mem- 
How shall we adapt our primary schools to meet | bers participating. Miss Abby Y. Woodward, illus- 
the wants and necessities of the youth committed to | trated her mode of teaching composition, Forming 
our charge? Henry Shellenberger. a class of teachers, she proceeded to instruct them 
Object of Instruction. Rev. B. R. Waugh, Prin- | 98 pupils,—taking a single word, and forming sen- 
cipal of the Pennsylvania Female College. ‘tence after sentence. Mr. J. P. Wickersham, Super- 
Which is to be preferréd, moral suasion or cor-|intendent of Lancaster County, being present, by 
poreal punishment? Disputants, C. M. King, Miss | 'equest, addressed the Association ; and in referring 
S. M. Eaves, Mrs. FE. McWilliams. |to Lancaster county, he gave quite a glowing descrip- 
Geography, with illustrations, J. O, Saxton. ition of the progress of educational affairs. How to 


Instructions in Drawing, Miss Emma Doll. le ffectually prevent whispering in the school- room 
Written Arithmetic, 0. Edwards. jwas a subject which led to considerable debate. 
Mental Arithmetic, E. O. Dare. | ‘The Association re-assembled in the evening to 
Education, what is it? Wm. Eckles. ‘hear Mr. Wickersham. His lecture was beautiful 
Importance of the study of Botany, S. D. Ingram. |and instructive, and will not soon be forgotten by 
How long should daily sessions of schools last? | those who had the pleasure of hearing it. 

A. E, Eyster. | On Friday, Rev. B. R. Waugh, ably discussed 
Algebra, Wm. H. Egle. |the question, “‘ When and where shall primary in- 
Habits of Teachers, what they are, and what they |struction begin ?—demonstrating that it begins with 

ought to be—J. McCormick, D. 0. Millard, Miss | the first word spoken by the mother—with her first 

C. A. Hetzel, and Miss Eliza Bishop. looks ; and that a mother only should instruct her 


Penmanship, Miss Jane Mowry. | child for the first eight or ten years of its existence; 
Should sewing be a branch of Female Instruction |\—opposed to the present plan of crowding little 
in schools? Misses Hays, and Miss Isadore Law- ‘children into school rooms. Rev. Mr. Kemble 
rence. and others followed on the same subject. 
Ventilation, Miss Ursula Cushman, How can primary schools be better adapted to 
School Etiquette, Miss Laverty. the wants of children? The ladies took part in the 
Essays,—subject optional—Miss Eliza English, | discussion of this subject. A beautiful essay on 
Mrs. Baily, Wm. W. Geety, C. H. Hicks, and J. |“ Female Influence” was read by Miss Eliza Bishop. 
Bustill. Professor Stoddard was introduced and took part 
It will be seen that the “Executive Committee” |during the afternoon; he illustrated the proper 
have cut out work enough for the next meeting, to|mode of teaching mental as well as written arith- 
make it an interesting one, should each member of|metic. In the evening the Professor delivered an 
the Association, to whom a duty has been assigned, |interesting extempore lecture. The thanks of the 
be present, fully prepared. Association were tendered the lecturers: when on 
Permit me to refer for a moment to some of the|motion the Association adjourned to meet in 
proceedings of the Association, in April. The at- | December. S. D. Inara. 
tendance of teachers from the rural distrcits wa Harrisburg, Sept. 2, 1856. 





The following day, pga 18th, an excellent 
‘on the results of Print- 
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POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE. 

The second Annual Commencement of the Poly- 
technic College, of the State of Pennsylvania, was 
held at the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia, on 
Friday, June 27th, commencing at 12 M. A fine or- 
chestra, under the skillful direction of B. C. Cross, 
enlivened the proceedings with some exquisite music. 


The platform was occupied by Gov. Pollock, Pres- 
ident ex-officio of the Board of Trustees, and the 
Faculty of the Institution. 

The exercises were opened with an appropriate 
prayer by Rev. Henry Steele Clark. 

Gov. Pollock was introduced te the audience and 
received with applause. 

Morton M’ Michael, Esq., was then introduced, and 
he proceeded to deliver a brief introductory address. 
He said that Philadelphia was acknowledged to be 
superior to most other American cities in the ele- 
ments of physical importance and material wealth. 
But our city is no less distinguished for its moral 
and intellectual wealth. Our charitable institutions 
will compare with any on the continent, and our 
system of education—our common schools—are not 
to be surpassed inthe Union. This is owing to pub- 
lic patronage and skillful superintendence. Nor are 
the evidences of our attention to education to be 
seen only in our system of public instruction. Our 
private schools are numerous and of the highest ex- 
cellence. Our medical institutions are superior in 
capacity and reputation to any in the country. But 
while we have many educational establishments in 
common with other American cities, we have one 
of great practical importance of which they cannot 
boast. We have the Polytechnic College of Penn- 
bingo This is the 2d Annual Commencement of 
the institution. The Board of Trastees had thought 
that the College was not known as it deserved to be; 
and they thought this a fitting occasion to bring it 
before the public. On behalf of the Board, Mr. 
M’Michael thanked the audience for their attendance. 
He said he would not occupy time in examining the 
merits peculiar to the College, but would leave the 
task to the learned Professor, who was to deliver an 
address on the occasion. But he would say that in 
his judgment, the Polytechnic College was not only 
an important adjunct to our present system of educa- 
tion, but in the present condition of the resourees 
of the country, an almost indispensable addition to 
our means of acquiring and imparting valuable knowl- 
edge. This institution embraced studies of a prac- 
tical nature—it aimed at realities, and brought into 
pay all the faculties of man. In conclusion Mr. M’- 

ichael appealed to Philadelphians to sustain this 
valuable Giucationdl institution. 

The orchestra then performed an overture in spir- 
ited style, after which Prof. Augustus W. King, 
Professor of Mining, Engineering, Geology and Mi- 
neralogy, proceeded to deliver the annual address. 

Prof. King took for the subject of his remarks the 
studies embraced in the scope of the Polytechnic Col- 
lege. He said that the course just completed by 
the graduates, included those branches of science 
which indic ite how far a man has progressed in the 
conquest of nature. In treating of these studies, he 
said he would review their development in the various 
countries of the old world andin America. In the 


first place he took up civil engineering, the most im- 
portant of the studies pursued in the College. He 
spoke of its origin far back inthe gloom of antiquity. 
We have yet evidence that the Greeks and Romans 
constructed works that are unequalled in modern 


days. The Roman system of paved roads was the 
most important evidence of their knowledge of en- 
gineering. These roads were not merely paths over 
hill and plain that a horse might tread, but their con- 
struction included the leveling of hills, the filling up of 
ravines, and mason work, such as we have not yet 
seen surpassed. ‘They must have had a deep knowl- 
edge of the principles of engineering. Rome fell, 
and then succeeded the midnight gloom of the dark 
ages, 

After the revival of the arts, there were no irdi- 
cations of skill in civil engineering displayed, until 
the construction of post roads in England,about 173°. 
Then came the age of steam, with all its mighty revy- 
olutions. The Professor showed how the necessary 
construction of canals gave birth to the modern sci- 
ence of engineering. He referred to England, to 
show the wondrous change effected by scientific 
|engineering, and compared the England of to-day, 
|with the England of the 17th century. In regard to 
icanals, he stated that the United States has 6000 
miles of them, while England has 2700 miles, and 
France 2300. He then referred to the building of 
railroads, following a more extended knowledge of 
civil engineering. In 1829 the first locomotive was 
put apon the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, 
and astonished the natives by running thirty miles 
per hour. From that time railroads advanced with 
rapid strides. As regards our own country the pro- 
gress was indeed gratifying. In 1854 we had 20,000 
miles of railroad, calculating upon the basis of asin- 
gle track, which was more than double the number 
of miles we had in 1850. What will our railroads be 
in 1870? The Professor said that as regards con- 
struction, our railroads are in many respects inferior 
to those of England and France. While the cost of 
a railroad in America was but as $40 per mile, in Ger- 
many it was $70, in France $160, and in Kngland 
$180. The English railroads were the best con- 
structed in the world, although ours paid the 
heaviest profit. 

The Professor then referred to another important 
study of the College, that of Geology, embracing the 
principles of mining, engineering and agriculture. 
He alluded to the instance of England to show that 
the power of agreat empire might be based upon 
geolegieal resources. He gave a history of mining 
in the United States, and demonstrated its past in- 
fluence upon our welfare as a nation. We found 
our geological wealth in mines of gold, iron, lead, 
zine andcoal. The United States, he said, was first 
in gold, second in iron, coal and lead, third in zine, 
and fourth incopper. The speaker dilated at great 
length to show the importance of the study of geol- 
ogy to Americans, and concluded his able address 
by an appeal to the graduates, to do all in their pow- 
er to advance the interests of their Alma Mater, and 
of genuine science. 

After the performance of some music, Gov. Pol- 
lock delivered a brief address, which was received 
with much applause. He said that when the Doge 
of Genoa visited Paris iu the time of Louis XTV., 
the King enquired of him which of all the wonders 
he had seen. he admired the most. The Doge re- 
plied that he admired every thing, but the greatest 
wonder of all was, to find himself there. The Gov- 
ernor said this was the case with himself. He had 
been astonished to hear that he was expected to de- 
liver an address. But,as a friend of education, he 
would never shirk from the responsibility of giving 
his voice in aid of any educational enterprise. He 
congratulated Philadelphia upon the new era in her 
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Polytechnic College. 


all the elements of physical grandeur, her facilities | dates for graduation, are entitled to the Diploma of 


for public education was also extensive. 


This insti-|the College, and the Degree of Bachelor of Indus- 


tution of practical knowledge was needed; and though | trial Arts. 


natufe has built us high mountains and filled them | 


The Collegiate year is divided into two sessions of 


with mineral and metallic wealth—though our rivers about five months each, 


flow through luxuriant valleys—yet the mind is want- | 
ed for the development of all, and intellect surpass- 
es them all, even as eternity surpasses time. The 
Governor appealed to Philadelphians to extend a 
generous support to the Polyteehnic College; and 
in conclusion, enjoined the graduates to labor for the | 
advancement of the cause of science, and their Alma 
Mater. 

Gov. Pollock, acting as President of the College, 
then conferred diplomas upon the following gradu- 
ates of the various courses: 

Graduates in civil Engineering—Geo. A. Simonson, 
N. J.; Jose D. Gracia, Cuba; Eduardo M. Suastegui, 
Cuba; Louis R. Francine, N. J. 

In Chemistry—Henry C. Eckstein. 

Mechanical Engineering—Robert Scott, Jr., Pa. 

After the performance of an overture, the Rev. 
Henry Steele Clark pronounced a benediction, and 
the audience was dismissed. 

This Institution should be better known to the! 
country. It is one ofa character that has long been 
needed and which must have the best results in so 
wealthy a country as ours. The various departments 
embrace studies of the utmost practical importance. | 

In the department of Nngineering, students pur- 
sue Mathematics as applied to Engineering. They | 


are practised in Mechanical, Architectural and Top- | 
ographical Drawing, and in the field with the In-| 


struments; and they are taught the most approved | 


sues and methods involved in construction of 
o 


ads, Bridges, Buildings and Public Works, and | 


in the application of propelling power. 

Inthe department of Mechanics, the class are con-| 
ducted through a full course of Mechanical Philoso- | 
phy. and the principles of Machinery—on the sources | 
of Mechanical Power, Air, Water, Steam, Elec-| 


The next Session of the College will commence 
on Monday, Sept. 15, 1856. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Semi-ANNUAL SESSION FoR 1856. 


The members of the Association convened in the 
Chapel Hall of Dickenson Seminary, in the borough 


|of Williamsport, Lycoming county, on Wednesday, 


the 12th of Augu-t, pursuant to a call of the Exe- 


|eutive Committee. 


At half-past one o’clock, P. M., the Association 
was called to order by the President, J. P. Wicker- 


| sham, 


The exercises were opened with prayer by Bishop 
Potter. 

The minutes of the 3d Annual Meeting of the 
Association, held in Philadelphia in December, 1855, 
were read by the Secretary. 

Remarks were made on the same by Messrs. A. 
M. Gow, Thos. H. Burrowes, W. V. Davis, J. H. 
Orvis and others. 

On motion, the President appointed Messrs. A. L. 
Kennedy, Wm, H. Batt and A. M. Gow, a commit- 
tee to receive and report the names of all members 
present, with their post office address. 

Mr. A. T. Douthett, one of the Recording Secre- 
taries, being absent, on motion of Mr. Fell, W. A. 
Atwood, of Chester co., was elected to fill the va- 
cancy for this session. 

The President, J. P. Wickersham, proceeded, in 
accordance with the arrangements of the Executive 
Committee, to deliver his Inaugural Address to the 
Association. 

On call of a member, the Constitution of the As- 
sociation was read by the Secretary. 

The President granted a recess of fifteen minutes, 


tro-Magnetism, &c., on the Telegraph—on the loca-| for the purpose of enrolling the names of new mem- 


tion and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Found- 
ries, &c. The course is elueidated by Models, Ma- 
ehivery, Diagrams and Experimental apparatus. 
Inthe Department of Chemistry, the course com- 
prehends the principles of the Science,and their appli- 
eation to Agriculture, to the Arts and to Analysis— 
to the Examination and Smelting of Ores—to the al- 
loying, refining and working of Metals—to the arts 
of Dyeing and Pottery—to the Starch, Sugar and 


Glass manufacture—to means of disinfecting, ventil- | 
ating, warming and lighting. Students are practised | 
in Manipulations, Testing in the Arts, Qualitative | 


and Quantitative Analysis of Minerals, Soils, &c. 

In the Vepatment of Mining, full courses of In- 
struction are given on the form, structure, constitu- 
tion and classification of Minerals. On Geological 
Exploration, on the carboniferous, metaliferous, sal- 
iferous and other rocks. On Economic and Agri- 
cultural Geology, Springs and Artesian Wells. On 
Drifting, Draining, Ventilating and Working Mines 
&e. 

The Analytical Laboratory is open daily, under 
the direction of the Professor of Chemistry, the fee 
being proportioned to the time the student is actu- 
ally engaged. Ores, Coals, Limestones, Mineral 
Waters, &c. analysed and reported upon, with accu- 
racy and dispatch. 

Students who attend certain courses prescribed 


| 
| bers. 

Bishop Potter being invited to address the Asso- 
ciation, said, he acceded with pleasure to the 
jrequest of the President to say a few words, while 
waiting for the railroad train. It was always plea- 
sant for an old enthusiast to ride his favorite hobby; 
and it was pleasant for him, as a teacher, to meet his 
younger brethren and sisters of the profession. Af- 
ter more than a score ef years of experience, he 
could say, that profession was amongst the most re- 
spectable and beneficent. ‘The first condition re- 
quisite to success in it, was Enthusiasm—a soundly 
|based, but bold enthusiasm. You stand, he remark- 
\ed, at the fountain-head of the most potent influ- 
lences that mould the human character. You cannot 
devote yourselves with too much enthusiasm to your 
office. What I regret most, in my own course as a 
teacher, is that I did not devote to it more indomi- 
table, zealous and persevering exertion, Every 
teacher should live for the School Room, That is 
a field large enough and noble enough for all his 
exertions and his highest ambition. If, with a wise 
economy and a cautious prudence, you marshall cor- 
rectly and use intelligently the means there at your 
disposal, and awaiting your application, you cannot 
fail of success, You will find that a due degree of 
progrese has been effected in every department of 

uman culture, and a well-balanced and useful cha- 
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racter—the result. That is the object towards 
which the faithful and earnest teacher should always 
direct his efforts and his desires. It isa general, 
but unfortunate, error, to suppose, that for usefulness 
we need a wide geographical sphere. We need only 
a wide moral sphere. And what can be wider than 
that of the teacher, who deals with and affects the 
interests and the condition of individuals and of fa- 
milies, of society and of eternity ? 

May I not say, (continued he,) that a comprehen- 
sive activity of all the pupil’s powers, is to be your 
object? His various faculties and susceptibilities 
are all before you,—animal and sensual, intelligent 
and moral,—all are in your power. Do not forget 
that he has a body as well as a mind. Until our 
common system of training embrace physical, as 
well as intellectual and moral, culture, it will remain 
incomplete. In the best institutions for education 
amongst our European ancestors, provision is always 
found for the due development of the physical ener- 
gies. Pupils and students are caused to train their 
bodily powers, to add to their health and usefulness, 
by their own efforts. So it is in regard to our in- 
tellectual nature. We help others, not by what we 
do for them, but by what we icduce them to do for 
themselves. 

And when we approach the culture of the moral 
nature, in connection with the physical and intellec- 
tual, we must ever bear in mind that the powers of 
the body and the mind may, in exact proportion to 
their extent, be a curse, if not controlled and pre- 
sided over by a strict conscientiousness,—a relation 
to all our responsibilities, and, above all, to the 
Eternal Spirit,in whom we live and move and have 
our being. Let us not speak to the little ones, so 
much of power as of responsibility—of success as of 
the true means of effecting it. Say not, for exam- 
ple, to the bright promising lad, “see to it that you 
study, and you may yet be the Governor of this 
great State; or judge of the Court; or even Presi- 
dent.” Is that the end of his being? Is not the 
success of such effort, like the tempting fruit which 
“turns to ashes on the lip?” Every President of 
the United States will tell you, that the day of his 
release from that office, was one of relief to his tor- 
tured spirit. Minister not to such a feeling. We 
need a nobler, a wider, a holier ambition ;—one that 
looks from the misery of man up to the glory of God; 
and labors for both—to relieve the one and promote 
the other. 

—But I hear the rail-road signal and must con- 
clude. On some future occasion, should we be per- 
mitted to meet again, it will afford me pleasure to 
counsel with you, and contribute to the success of 
the good work in which you are engaged. 

Mr. Plotts read a report “On Mental Discipline.” 
Report received. [See page 78.] 

Mr. Plotts moved, That a committee of publica- 
tion be appointed, with power to draw on the Trea- 
surer to defray the expense of publishing the pro- 
ceedings and documents of this Association. 

Dr. Kennedy asked for a division of the question. 

The question being then separately taken, the ap- 
pointment of a committee was agreed to, and the 
proposition to defray the expenses out of the trea- 
sury, negatived., 

Mr. Barnet and Mr. Hickok stated the arrange- 
ments which had been made with the rail-road and 
canal authorities in favor of members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Allen announced that Prof. Charles Davies, 
of New York, was present as a delegate from the 





New York State Teachers’ Association, to this As- 
sociation. 

The President then introduced Prof. Davies who 
stated that, no appointment had been more sought 
for, at the recent meeting of their Association, at 
Troy, than that of delegate to Williamsport; and 
that he could not think but that some accident by 
the way had prevented the arrival of the other four 
delegates.—Thirty years ago it had taken him some- 
thing like a week to reach this part of Pennsylva- 
nia from Elmira,—a distance he had to-day passed 
over ina few hours, Why should not the line of 
sympathy between teachers be also shortened and 
its influences hastened? He was rejoiced to feel 
that this was the case not only here, but over the 
world. Next week, there will probably be present 
at the meeting of the American Scientific Associa- 
tion, at Albany, individuals of distinction in their 
various learned pursuits, from St. Petersburg, in 
Russia, from London, from Dublin, and from South 
America. 


The members of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association had the strongest desire to connect 
their feelings and their labors and their triumphs, 
with those of Pennsylvania. The difficulties of vur 
position require all the means of concentrated effort 
within our reach; and New York was ready to give 
and to take in the good work. 

In conclusion, he would express the hope that, 
instead of one poor delegate here to-day, this Asso- 
ciation would send a dozen to the next meeting of 
his State Association, at Binghamton, on the 3lst 
of July, 1857. 

The Executive Committee announeed the order 
of business for the evening, to be: Ist. Report on 
High Schools, by Prof. Deans, of Pittsburg. 2nd. 
A proposal of a plan for a State Normal School, by 
Dr. Tyndale. 3rd. Report on Black-boards, by A. 
M. Gow. 4th. Report on Graded Schools, by A. 
K. Browne. 

Dr. Kennedy, chairman of the committee on re- 
cording the names of the members, made a partial 
report, and read the names of all members which he 
had been able to obtain. 

Adjourned till 7} o’clock this evening. 


Wepnespay—Evenina Szssion. 

The Association was called to order by the Pre- 
sident at 74 o'clock. 

A Report on “High Schools,” was read by Prof. 
Deans, of Pittsburg. Report received. 

The President appointed as the committee on 
publication, Messrs. H. L. Dieffenbach, Chas. T'wi- 
ning and Wm. Roberts. 

On motion of Dr. Kennedy, the Recording Secre- 
taries, J. H. Orvis and W. A. Atwood, were ex of- 
Jicio added to the committee. 

It was decided that the committee had power to 
dispose of all Reports referred to them,in the man- 
ner they should deem best. 

Dr. Tyndale submitted a plan for the establish- 
ment of the State Normal School or University. 

Remarks were made on the project, by Messrs. 
Fell, McCormick, Tyndale, Batt, Kennedy, Richard 
son, Browne, Sypher and others. 

Plan referred to the Committee on Publication. 

Prof. Davies, by request, addressed the Associ: - 
tion. The hour was too late, he said, to make an 
extended address on any topic connected with the 
great subject of education; but he wonld present 
them one or two thoughts. 

Every subject of knowledge had, what might be 
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ealled, its own peculiar element ; and this element | committed to the blind experiments of any one, 
is connected by nearer or more remote relation with without due preparation. Painters and Sculptors 
the elements of other subjects. When any one | go to Europe to study their arts; but, until recent- 
comprehends and is master of this particular or spe- | ly, those who ere to mould our spiritual and moral 
cific « lement, and of all its relations, he may be said as well as our intellectual nature, were not thought 
to understand the subject to which it belongs. The to oe oe any professional preparation. Now, how. 
law of the mind, as bearing on the subject, must also ever, happily for the profession and more so for the 
be understood. For instance, the subject of num- rising generation, our States are learning, and act- 
bers: Every number has the element of unity or 1. ing on the knowledge, that this important task is to 
And the aggregation of unity, or its division into be duly and thoroughly prepared for. 

parts, is the law of the subject. Soof matter. Mat-| Parents, you should bear in mind that Teachers 
ter attracts other matter by a law; and where you have a right to expect, at your hands, not only a 
have this law, yoa have the element of gravitation. due support in all their just requirements, but even 
Apprehension, memory and comparison are the only | % degree of forbearance in matters in which they 
faculties of the mind engaged in mathematical sci- may not come up fuliy to all your expectations.— 
ence. In studying mathematics, you simply want | Never forget how difficult is their position ; and that 
to find out the law of the science, and the applica- you, yourselves, have not always done all that Pro- 
tion of that law to the subject. vidence has made it your duty to do towards your 


As teachers, how are you to apply those princi-|°¥"8 offspring. 
ples to your schools? As preliminary steps, you are; And you, Teachers, though your sphere of duty 
to get the control of the minds of your pupils. You be not elevated in the eye of the world, remember 
are to govern them, for the purpose of teaching them | that, if faithful to your trust, you will have the rich- 
to govern themselves. You are to govern by si- | est of all rewards,—the conscjousness of duty dis- 
lence, and especially by silence on your own part. |charged; and yeu may live to see that your labors 
Never speak to them about yourself. Any where | have contributed to the development and elevation 
this is not well, but especially is it out of place for|of a free people. 

a teacher to speak constantly of himself to his pupils.| On motion, the thanks of the Association were 
They are not the judges of your conduct. Your in-| presented to Prof. Davies for his able and appropri- 
fiuence will, of course, depend on the hold you have | ate address, 

of their affections; but this will come after steady, | The Executive Committee announced the order 
kind and uniform control. One class of pupils re- | of business for the next session to be 

quire your special care: Those who are below the! 1, Report on the “Relation of Sunday and Seca- 
general average in intellect and endowments. Let! lar Schools,” Mr. A. M. Gow. 

no harshness fall on such; but let them be the con-| 2. Report on “Infant Schools,” Mr. Batt. 

stant objects of your cherishing and encouraging} 3, Report on “Union Graded Schools for town 
kindness; and you may have the joy of seeing them | and country,”;A. K. Browne. 

bring forth fall fruit. Adjourned till 14 o’clock, to-morrow, P. M. 

Let the rules of your own conduct, then, be 1, 
Silence. 2. Self-control. 3. Patience. 4. Justice. 
5. Uniform kindness. 6. Firmness, even to the ex- 
tent, in all cases, of punishment to the degree pro- 
mised. This may seem harsh ; but it is indispensa- 
ble to success in teaching. You must be truthful 
in all things. If you be not, even in the matter of | _ ‘ : 
punishment, you have destroyed your pupil's faith in| Graded Schools in town end county.—(see page 63) 
you as a teacher; and thence it ‘is a small and easy Report received and referred to the committee on 
step to the end of his faith in other things. | publication. s , 

It may appear to be an easy thing to bring the| Mr. Gow read the report “On the relation be- 
law or proper powers of the mind into connexion | tween Sunday and Secular Schools.” A 
with the law of the subject; but it is not so. To| Report received ; and, being under discussion, 
effect this, you must, 1. Teach one thing at a time ;| Dr. Kennedy said, the subject so ably handled by 
2. Teach it thoroughly; 3. Teach its connexions, as|the Report. was of greater importance in its con- 
far as practicable, with other things; 4. Teach al-|nections with public instruction, than any yet 
ways—every where; and feel that to know every | brought before this session of the Association. In 
thing of something, is far better than to know/thus approving of the Report, he would most kindly 
something of every thing. This should be a funda-|suggest that nothing be introduced that can be m‘s- 
mental rule. construed by sectarists or bigots. The use of the 

Every thing is governed by a certain inexorable | term “orthodox” was one that should be avoided— 
law of Divine Providence; and all the highest ef-|that which is orthodox to one is heterodox to an- 
fort of human intellect can accomplish, is to find | other. With this slight criticism, he could} but echo 
ont that law, and apply it. We can neither create |the general sentiment of the Report. It would be 
nor annihilate the smallest particle of matter. All| presumptuous to attempt to go over the ground 
that is permitted is to find out its nature or its laws. | again, especially that part which shows so ably how 
The laws which constitute the Electric Telegraph the advancement of one educational enterprise pro- 
were as fully established at the Creation of the | motes that of all. 
world as when Franklin discovered and Morse ap-| The subject of moral and religious instruction had 
plied them. They only happened to find them out, |long occupied the attention of prominent Hdacators, 
and render them practical. |yet but few—nor could he hope to be included in the 

It is amatter of extreme gratification and import- | number—had done it full justice. One great reason 
ance, that the science of teaching is undergoinga ri-|why it is of such transcendant importance is, that 
gid analysis; and that no longer the youth of a great |as soon as the youth leaves school and enters upon 
Republic and the minds of immortal beings, may be! the business of actual life, he begins practically, in 


THURSDAY——AFTERNOON, 


Association called to order at 14 o'clock, P. M., 
by the President. 

Prayer by the Rev. W. Richardson. 

Minutes of yesterday read and adopted. 

Mr. A. K. Browne read the report “on Union and 
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most cases,to learn immorality. Such maxims as “all 
is fair in trade ;” “ Let every one take care of him- 
self,” &c., seem to be axioms of ordinary mercantile 
intercourse. What is there to prevent the unsus- 
pecting lad’s saying, Amen, to all this, and from 
making this code his rule of action? Unless his 
oo moral training has been such as to furnish 
im with a sufficient guide, he has no protection.— 
It is asking too much of the common school system, 
as at present organized, that it make perfectly mo- 
ral youth. It has not the means properly to incul- 
cate moral precepts. Nor is it to blame forthe im- 
morality and irreligion of those who have enjoyed 
its advantages. 
What means are there to supply this great want? 
Some of the strongest advocates of public education 
in Philadelphia, are promoting the establishment of 
parish schools. He regarded every such school as 
a citadel of destruction against the public school sys- 
tem. Because there is no religious instruction in 
the common schools, is there no better expedient 
than this of parish schools? He thought there was, 
and the Report just read had announced it. It is 
found in the Sun ay school; andif this Association 
endorse that view, it will by that endorsement most 
surely advance the great cause we all have at heart. 
If the sums expended on parish schools were de- 
voted to systematising Sunday schools, both these 
and common schools would be greatly invigorated, 
and more good effected. 

It has been regarded as an approach to that kind 
of instruction, which all who thought fully on this 
question felt to be requisite, that the public schools 
be opened with prayer and the reading of a portion 
of the Bible, His own feelings were sincerely in 
favor of the practice, if it could be adopted without 
causing offence to others. But we must not offend 
the conscience of our Quaker brother, who is opposed 
to set prayer; nor of our Roman Catholic brother, 
who is opposed to the generally received version of 
the Scriptures. The Principal of the New York 
Free Academy had mentioned to him a fact,—which 
he could wish every Director and Teacher to weigh 
and actupon. Ina reading book used in the schools 
of New York, there was an account of the baptism 
of a child—the only part in it objectionable to a 
baptist—yet the use of the book was at once discon 
tinued, on the objection being stated. For the rea- 
son only, was he opposed to prayer and reading the 
Bible in common ied. that the schools necessa- 
rily were nape and are attended by the children 
of persons of all denominations. In Philadelphia, 
they who prefer the Douay version, are erecting 
large and costly school houses. Why? Because, 
as the Speaker believed, ‘many who contribute to 
these schools are conscientious on the subject.— 
Thus, on all hands, will be built up walls of parti- 
tion between those who should be brethren in this 
great work, and whose children should dwell togeth- 
er in unity. A gentleman of Ohio, illustrating this 
point, mentioned the marriage of a widower to a 
widow, each with eight children. The morning after 
the wedding, the wife brought them all into one 
room, and mixed them up with a pot-stick—thus in- 
timating that thereafter they were to form one fa- 
mily;—so should it be, as to all classes and feelings 
and sects in the common school. 

As to the Sunday school, its efficiency would pro- 
bably be greatly promoted by means of paid Super- 
intendents and other agencies, and the same care in 
classification, instruction and supervision, as in sec- 
ular schools. The clerical body also could greatly 





promote this branch of instruction, by more frequent 
ee graded to the capacity of the youthful 
mind. 

At one time it was supposed that this great diffi- 
culty in education could be removed by the use of & 
selection from the Bible, containing nothing ob- 
jectionable to any sect, and only setting forth the 
great principles of Christian morality in which all 
agree. But the book has fallen into disuse in Ire- 
land, where it was first proposed and introduced.— 
In 1851, another system was tried in that country. 
One hour each week was devoted to the direct reli- 
gious instruction of the pupils of each denomina- 
tion, by the pastor of that sect—and not in the pre- 
sence of pupils of any other sect. In Dublin this 
worked well. In the rural districts it failed, and 
mainly because there were no classrooms for the ac- 
commodation of each sect. He never had heard of 
any other promising expedients; but the Sunday 
school system, as disclosed in the Report, seemed to 
point out a plan that might lead to better results. 


Mr. Plotts thought Dr. Kennedy had not touched 
the true point in question, in his remarks on Parish 
Schools. He himself had had considerable experi- 
ence in the city where Dr. K. resides. ‘There the 
public school had been called “Godless Schools,” 
and Parish Schools had been established to correct 
this supposed evil. It is not true that the Common 
Schools have no God—no religion. The last speak- 
er must know that it is possible to teach a public 
school on Christian principles. His general intelli- 
gence and experience forbid us to doubt this. Ifa 
teacher say: “Bow down to the hoary head,”—“Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” &c., where is the sectarian- 
ism of this ? yet it is Christianity. If a teacher agi- 
tate the saintship and supremacy of St. Peter, that 
would be sectarianism ; but no right-minded teacher 
would do so. For his part, he always desired to be 
employed by a Board of Directors who told him to 
take with him his Bible to the platform and read it, 
—the pure version of King James and the one ap- 
proved by our system. 

Mr. Richardson asked what do we mean by Religi- 
ous, and Moral, and Intellectual, and Physical Hdu- 
cation? Physical Education is the training of the 
bodily powers; intellectual is intended to bring 
forth the full powers of the mind. Moral and reli- 
gious education are often confounded, in the reports 
and treatises on those subjects. What he desired, 
was to keep the distinction between them clear and 
distinct. Moral education is the training of that no- 
ble faculty—the conscience. In its culture, the mis- 
take we make, is to teach children to believe accord- 
ing to the conscience of others, instead of judging 
according to their own and enabling them so to 
judge. This we can do without treading on the re- 
ligious ground. That is another element and re- 
lates to the other world, and cannot be appropri- 
ately introduced into our common scheols. ‘There, 
we can have useful moral training; but when we 
use the Bible, let us use it as “the word of God.”— 
Let it stand as a Book alone and not on the level 
with other school books,—as one on which we can 
implicitly rely. Letus leave religious instruction 
to the Parent at home, to the Sabbath School, and 
to the Church. Some take the ground that man is 
so utterly depraved that he cannot be made better 
at-all, without being regenerated. He did not en- 
tertain this opinion. We can be morally bettered, 
though we cannot be made Christians without the 
change alluded to. 

Mr, Weaver thought one-seventh of the child's 
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time not enough to be given to the training of the | the Association, and looked to it as a means of im- 
moral faculties. ‘They require a great deal more.— | provement. 

If the division be into physical, mental, and moral,| Dr. Kennedy had no regrets to express at having 
the last named should have at least one-third. It opened the discussion on this subject, except that he 
should also be commenced rv — the child’s 7 meg nanan ee? eet preel a eee a 
nature is “ wax to receive, and marble to retain.”—jof any denomination to establish parish schools, 
Foreigners have reproached our system of education when common schools were not good; perbaps he 
with being deficient in this respect. In the most| would justify them. By “citadels of destruction” had 
advanced nations of Europe, this is the first depart- meant that all the influence of the parish school, is 
meut of instruction attended to. They exercise the destructive of the great spirit of equality and frater- 
msn 4 on ry ee and in range ue ae _ which = a school ra one to — 
mory they thus instil moral instruction. They also|There is nothing so dangerous to liberty as religious 
promote it in training the intellect. Even in mat-| bigotry. Nothing so awful as religious wars. Our 
ters of art—called “the humanities”—they make the | people should be guarded against every tendency to 
exercises of the school promotive of this kind of jeither. He wanted to see more religious and more 
culture. In reading, not merely are modulation, moral instraction ; but to systematize both and make 
emphasis, accent, &e. attended to, but the subject | them efficient, our common schools afforded no suf- 
matter in its moral relation, the idea imparted, and ficient opportunity. Can the already overburdened 
the inference deducible, are all carefully impress-| teacher of a grammar school, with two hundred and 

d. A school book is i i y parts of |fft iia, poaniele teaall and. Mintioate. to th 

ed. school book is in use in some parts of |fifty pupils, properly teach a ustrate to them 
Germany, containing portions of the Scriptures to ‘the vital and sublime truths of Christian morality? 
which none object; and, it is said, with good ef- He may and should live morality, and to that extent 
fect.—Here we are a utilitarian people, in a utili-| influence them, but he can do little more, The Sun- 
preg .. ha have the mane Ate arm v —_ oe senanl pat ag re eapertnnne a and ~~ 
cate first, before we can come to the mind, and, | body, by recognizing that agency, aken a step 
more unfortunately, before ve can come to the heart. | far in advance,,which he hoped would be kept up till 
In Europe, they have got beyond that. They have |the end was reached. 

educated Labor perfectly, by means of their more| Before taking his seat, Dr. K. said that the state- 
advanced system, and of their industrial and poly- ;ment he had made concerning the methods of teach- 
technic colleges, of which we have, as yet, only one. |ing religious precepts in Ireland, was derived from 
Here we forget the higher and the holier part, to & observation and inquiry made on the spot, while ex- 
sad extent. And even in the instruction of this kind ‘amining the admirable system of public instruction 


which we do give, we comurit the error of not com- 
ing down to the comprehension of our children,—it 
wants that primary character so suitable—so indis- 
pensable. This department of culture must be add- 
ed to our system. It will become not only the cor- 
ner.stone of that system but of our republican insti- 
tutions. 
Adjourned till 7} o’clock, P. M. 


| pursued in that country. He further illustrated his 
view of the necessity of avoiding generalities and at- 
tending to minute detail, in inculeating moral and 
|religious truth to the youth, by citing the beautiful 
‘lesson on Motives, in the fifth chapter of Abbott's 
| * Teacher.” 

The Report was then referred to the publishing 
committee. 





Dr. Kennedy, offered the following resolution : 
THURSDAY—EVENING SESSION. Resolved. That the Committee of Publication, 
Association met at 7} o’clock, P. M. |be, and they are hereby authorized to publish an 
Mr. Gow’s report on Sunday schools being still|edition of 500 copies of the proceedings and re- 
under discussion, | porte of this session of the Association, in pamphlet 
Mr. Coburn approved of discussions of practical | form, paged and with cover, uniform in size with 
topics, and thought so much of the time of the meet-|the School Journal. So much of the proceedings 
ing should not be devoted to the reading of reports. | and reports as appear in the School Journal, to be 
As to the remarks of Dr. Kennedy, he did not com-|included in ‘the, Pamphlet; and that the above 
prehend that which designated parish schools “as | named Committee be further authorized to mail a 
citadels of destruction.” Destruction of what?—/copy of the proceedings to every member of the 
For himself he was opposed to parish schools, among | Association. 
other reasons, as withdrawing talent,andjmeans,and| Mr. Batt, offered an amendment to strike out 
thet united support from the common schools, which |500 and insert 1000 copies, which was not agreed to. 
were requisite to their full success. One argument! Remarks were made by Messrs. Plotts, Marcey, 


against common schools is the alleged disuse of the | Sypher, Burrowes, Batt, Colt, Davis, Kerr, Diffen- 


Bible in them; yet Dr. K. was also opposed to its 
use in those schools. Our people do not feel willing 
to trust their children to a school in whose course 
of instruction the principles of the Bible are not 
included. If we cannot have the moral instruction 
of the Bible—he would prefer calling it religious in- 
struction or influence—in our public schools, they 
will become, as their opponents say, “not fit to 
send to.” 

Mr. Smith fully concurred with the last speaker 
as to practical information. It had been said that 
we come here merely as idlers and for recreation.— 
Unless he could show by improvement in his school, 
after his return, that he had learned something, the 
effect at home would be injurious. Juniata had not 
heretofore taken much part in the proceedings of 


bach, Barret, the President, and Messrs. Gow and 
Ingraham. 

On motion the subject was postponed for the 
present. 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware county, read a report 
“on Truancy, its causes and cure.” [See page 85.] 

Report received and referred to Publishing 
Committee. 

Mr. Dieffenbach, moved to resume the considera- 
tion of Dr. Kennedy’s resolution, relative to pub- 
llication. The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Diffenbach, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted. 

Resolved, That the resolution relative to the 
publication of extra copies of the proceedings of 
the Association, be referred to a committee, con- 
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sisting of the President, Dr, Kennedy, and Dr. 
Burrowes, with power to take such action in refer- 
ence thereto as they may deem proper. 

Mr. Gow, read a report “on Blackboards.” [See 
page 88.| 

Report received. 

Mr. Allen, read for the information of the Asso- 
ciation, a resolution, which he would offer to-mor- 
row, relative to the publication of a Teaehers’ 
Periodical. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock, A. M., on Friday. 

PRIDAY—MORNING SESSION. 

The Association was called to order by the Pres- 
ident, at 8 o’clock, A. M. 

Pe eae commenced with prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
olt, 

The report on Blackboards being under consid- 
eration, 

Mr. Colt, spoke of a substance called artificial 
black marble, that had stood the test in his insti- 
tution, The composition was a secret.—Practical 
men are best reached by the offer of a reward; and 
perhaps, that course, indicated at the Philadelphia 
meeting, was the best mode of effecting the very 
desirable object in view. Spoke of an old log 
school-house, where he found considerable pro- 
ficiency in the pupils, which was mainly attributable 
to the presence and proper use of a good sized 
blackboard, 

Mr, Allen had seen the offer of a reward, but had 
no expectation to get it, though he had experi- 
mented 14 years on the subject. In the rural dis- 
tricts, in his part of the State, the best substance 
is a board—W hite-wood, if it can be got, or Cucum- 
ber tree. Maple and Beech, also, are good. All 
the space between the windows and doors, should 
have blackboards. The ends should be morticed 
into upright pieces, so that the boards might slip 
down and close the space caused by shrinking. 
The space behind should be filled with saw-dust, to 
deaden the noise of the crayon. Ten cents worth 
of material, will ee a board for ten years. This 
is only lampblack and skim-milk. This does not 
cover or coat the board with an additional sub- 
stance, but it colors the substance of the board 
itself and sinks into it, and can be easily renewed. 
The selection of the chalk is of great importance. 
That free from grit or stone should be taken. It 
should be cut into pencils, not ground and moulded 
and baked. A board thus colored does not abrade 
or wear as fast as most others. This coloring mat- 
ter will answer on a wall covered with “ hard-finish,” 
if gritty chalk be not used ;—also on paper. Cray- 
ons are, of course, suitable to it, but are expensive, 
and the right kind difficult to be got. 

Mr. Stoddard said the true French Crayon, or 
sawed chalk, can be obtained in New York, 

Mr. J. L. Gow suggested thin rye paste, with 
lampblack, burned, to free it from oil. Both dry at 
once. French chalk, when frequently used, was 
found to leave a greasiness on the board or wall, so 
as to prevent a full mark, in some schools he had 
visited. In Washington county, the back or north 
windows had been taken out of many houses, and a 
full-length blackboard put in. 

Mr. Alien supposed rye-paste would form a sub- 
stance on the surface, which the skim-milk did not. 
The juice of oak-bark also made a good coloring 
matter. 

Mr. Heckendorn had found that iron-filings in 
acid, with extract of logwood, formed a good color 





for blackboards, with a coat of linseed oil applied 
over it, when dry. This stains it very black, enters 
deep into the wood, and lasts a considerable time. 
The iron should be a week in the acid or vinegar. 
Had not tried it om plaster walls. 

Mr. A. M. Gow had tried German elay, and found 
it excellent, but had not an opportunity of fully 
testing it. He suggested the appointment of anoth- 
er committee to continue the investigation, till some 
certain and useful result be reached. 

The report was then referred to the publishing 
committee; and the same committee on black- 
boards continued. 

Dr. Kennedy reported the names of all the mem- 
bers in attendance, (see page 77.) 

Mr. Ingram suggested that all the names, as well 
of those now present, as of those who had been 
compelled to leave, be inserted. Some Direetors 
are getting into the habit of preferring teachers 
who attend educationa) meetings. 

The Finance committee made a report which was 
accepted and the committee discharged. 

The amount of funds in the hands of the treas- 
urer was $171,26 at the commencement of this Ses- 
sion. 

The committee for procuring extra eopies of the 
Minutes, reported that they had received a proposi- 
tion from the editor of the School Jourfial to pub- 
lish the proceedings in the Journal, for the same 
sum, that it would cost to publish 500 copies, in the 
manner described in Dr, Kennedy’s resolution. 

Report accepted and proposition agreed to. 

Mr. Frick offered the following, which was agreed 
to. 
Resolved, That we recognise the County Superin- 
tendency asa most valuable feature of our common 
school law, and that we believe a discontinuance of 
the same would prove highly detrimental to the best 
interests of common school edueation. 

An Essay, on the combination of Moral, Religious 
and Intellectual instruction in school, was read by 
Miss M. Edgar. (see page 94.) 

Essay received and referred to Publishing Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Orvis read the report “On the nomber of 
hours of school per day.” (see page 92.) 

Report received and referred to the pablishing 
committee. 

Mr. Allen offered the following : 

Reeolved, That there is still wanting among the 
Teachers of our State, a periodical or Teacher's 
Manual, especially devoted to an explanation or 
elucidation of the every day duties of the Teacher 
in the school-room, embracing the art of teaching 
and governing, the economy of time, classification, 
duration of class exercises and recesses, apparatus, 
and the art of using it—the results of the expe- 
rience of the best Teachers—in short, all that which 
constitutes the tact of teaching. This Journal or 
Manual to be under the contro! of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, 

Mr. Lamborn said all this was geociety the object 
of the Pa. School Journal. Such articles and com- 
munications had been, again and again, solicited for 
that periodical, and when presented always found a 
place. It was and is designed and conducted for 
the common school teachers; and if the best of 
those teachers have not contributed to its columns, 
it is not the fault of the Journal. Where were the 
practical contributions for the proposed periodical 
to come from, if not from the Common School 
Teachers ; and if they will not write for the present 
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Journal, was it likely they would write for anv | ready two. Yet he did and succeeded. A Practi- 
other? | cal Teacher's Journal would have the same success, 
Mr Allen did not design to detract from the Pa.| If another ever were or would be necessary, it was 
School Journal; but, with an issue of about 5000;now. Let the Teachers have efficient means of im- 
copies, about 2000 of which were on State account,| provement. He said the present Journal was above 
it was evident that few of the 12,600 teachers in the | the Teachers of the State. Something was needed 
State read it. The reason was that it is not suf-|to reach them. The great majority were far below 
ficiently practical. Being the organ of the State the articles of the School Journal;—going into alge- 
Department, it was impossible that it could devote | bra and geometry, as it were, did not suit, when the 
sufficient space to that kin: of practical matter, first principles of common arithmetic were needed: 
now so much needed. ‘It is a higher work than the} such as the reasons for carryiag in addition and bor. 
one he desired to-see established. We have a vast| rowing, as it was called, in subtraction. 
amount of what may be called “frozen up” teach-! 44, Wickersham was also a practical man—per- 
ing in this State. What we want is to thaw it out haps a utilitarian. Wanted no “frozen” teaching ; 
and spread it; and we must have the proper kind of jut he knew that the constant design and effort of 
a periodical to do this. The mass of the 12,000 the Pa, School Journal—the office affairs of which 
Teachers who stay at home, had no means of learn- he happened to be informed of—were in direct oppo- 
ing what their fellows did, who are “melted out."”— sition to such teaching, and in favor of every thing 
A Journal of the kind proposed would reach these. | practical. Any one comparing it with the Journals 
We had enough of theory without practice. We of the other States, would find it to be the most 
now wanted more practice. | practical. He kcew such matter was always sought 
Mr. Dieffenbach offered the following amendment for and always had the preference; and that any one 
—converting the pending resolution into a preamble, desirous of disseminating such, had only to forward 
and adding a new resolution, as follows : | it and it would be published. 


Whereas, There isstill wanting Penge — Messrs. Smith, Dieffenbach and others also spoke 
ers of the State, a periodical or Teacher's Manual,| on the subject ; and Mr. Burrowes gave a statement 
especially devoted to an explanation or elucidation | of the origin, design, progress, and present condi- 
of the every day duties of the Teacher in the school-| tion of the Pennsylvania School Journal; stating 
room, embracing the art of teaching and governing, | that though he felt altogether willing that another 
the economy of time, classification, duration of class | Ge¢hool Journal should be started, yet the one now 
exercises and recesses, apparatus and the art of in existence would continue to fulfil its mission, un- 
sonchert,-- te abort, ail ‘that hich ocntitaten the| eeemres 07 .S8y SOneilersilos, kegpe, such os 
sane ad rar Aa = Sec Mer ro promotive of the cause in which it was en- 

Resolved,That the friends of education be requested | , ‘ 
to make a united effort to obtein cainatinns tt the F Sg eoomanee and the amendment were finally 
Pa. School Journal; and that when its circulation | - $ = oF or a : f : 
reaches 10,000 copies, the Editor be requested to| The Executive Committee made the following re- 
add an additional number of pages, to be devoted | port on the resolution offered by Prof. Gengembre, 
to the objects embraced in the foregoing preamble. | #t Philadelphia: i 

Mr. Plotts said this amondment met his views) W#eReas, A uniformity of text-books would prove 
precisely. The School Journal had always been the | Of vast advantage to our schools: And W hereas, 
‘Teacher's Journal, and looked to their interest and | School books prepared by isolated minds and through 
improvement and to them for support. It already) private enterprise Can rarely, if ever, unite all the 
conveyed much information of the kind desired ;| qualities requisite to entitle taem to the unanimous 











and, if thus enlarged in size and circulation, it| 
would be all they needed. 

Dr. Early, as a new member, had resolved not to 
take any part in this debate; but would say that if | 
the preposed addition and alteration were first made, | 
he felt certain the additional subscribers could be 
got. 

Mr. Ingram was opposed to the original resolution 
and agreed with Mr. Lamborn. The time had not 
arrived for another periodical. If the present J our-| 
nal is not read by the ‘teachers, our first efforts 
should be to extend its circulation, and add ‘to the 
value of itscontents. Even if another were publish- 
ed, each would contain the same matter, to a great 
extent. There was nothing in the argument that it 
was the State organ, because not more than one, two, 
or three pages monthly, were thas occupied ; and 
even that part of its contents was interesting to 
teachers. Efforts had better be made to enlist the 
local country press in the cause of education. 

Mr. Allen asked whether ‘the time ever would 
come to act on this subject? ‘This was only a reso- 
lution of inquiry—to elicit the opinion of the Asso- 
ciation. If the amendment were insisted on, he 
would withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. Sypher said Franklin’s mother told bim not 
to establish a printing office, because there were al- 





approbation of our teachers :— 

solved, That a committee of be appoint- 
ed to prepare, select, or modify text-books on all 
the branches taught in our schools :—Said books 
to be submitted to the criticism and amendment of 
this society, and when finally adopted, to become 
the joint property of the teachers composing this 
Association. Laid on the table. 

The following subjects for Reports to be read at 
the next annual meeting at Harrisburg, were then 
announced, with the persons appointed to write the 
reports, respectively: 

1. Condition and wants,of the ‘German Schools 
of Pennsylvania.—Rev. William A. Good, Read- 
ing. 

S. Examination of Teachers —B, M. Kerr, Pitts- 
burg. 

3. Advantages to be derived from a travelling 
Deputy State Superintendent.—J. W. Barrett, Wil- 
liamsport. 

4. The method of teaching Mathematics.—Edw. 
Brooke, Millersville. 

5. Report on praetical instruction in Christian 
morality, in common schools.—S. F. Colt, Towanda. 

6. The best method of Arithmetical Analysis — 
0. T. Noble, Lock Haven. 

7. Normal Instruction.—J. F. Stoddard. 
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8. Relation between the eommon schools and the | B.S. Borrell, Newberry, Lycoming co. 


higher institutions of learning —W. H. Batt, Phi-| 


ladelphia. 
9. Capacity of Woman for the business of Teach- 
ing.—Miss M. Glass, Allegheny co. 


10. Salaries of Female Teachers.—Rachel Shry- 
ock, Franklin co. 

1I. The introduction of the study of familiar sci- 
ence into common schools of the primary grade.— 
F. A. Allen, Smethport. 

12. Phonography.—Prof. Kirkpatrick, Philadel- 

hia. 
. 13. The office of Director, and a comparison of 
the common schools of Pennsylvania with those of 
other States.— Willard Richardson, Susquehanna 
county. 

14. How ean the Teacher best promote, in his or 
her neighborhood, the love of flowers and their cul- 
tivation?—Martha Edgar, Williamsport. 

15. Can the instruction in the higher sehools in 
roral districts, be made to bear on the agricultural 
improvements of those districts ?—Dr. A. L. Ken- 
nedy, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Coburn offered the following : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
tendered to the different railroad companies who 
have made a liberal reduction of fare to members 
attending this Association. Adopted. 

Mr. Browne offered the following, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are 
due and are hereby tendered to the Trustees and Fa- 
culty of Dickenson Seminary, for the use of this Cha- 
pel Hall, in which to hold our session. 

. Mr. J. H. Orvis offered the following, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are here- 
by tendered to Prof. J. W. Barrett, for his kindness 
and hospitality to the teachers present, and for his 
efforts to make their stay in Williamsport agreeable 
and pleasant. 

Minutes read and adopted. 

The benediction was pronounced, after some ap- 
propriate remarks, by the Rev. Dr. Bowman, Princi- 
pal of Diekenson Seminary. 

Adjourned to meet in Harrisburg, on Tuesday, 
Dee. 30, 1856. 
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S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, Dauphin co, 
Charles 3. James, Lewisburg, Union co. 
Susan Johns, Lewistown, Mifflin co. 

A. L. Kennedy, Philadelphia. 

J. K. Krewson, Minersville, Schuylkill co. 
Jane Kerr, Lewistown, Mifflin co. 

W. C. Knight, Delaware co., N. York. 

B. M. Kerr, Pittsburg, Allegheny co. 
Harriet Kennedy, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 
J. Kelley, Hughesville, Lycoming co. 

E. ‘Albert Ludwig, Bradford, Bradford co. 
Jas. W. Lynn, Bethlehem, Northampton co, 
E. Lamborn, Lampeter, Lancaster co. 

Mrs. Lamborn, “ a 

Susan Lamonte, Muncy, Lycoming. 
Theophilus Muffly, Howard, Centre co. 
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‘May McCord, Lewhtews: Mifflinco., Pa. 

S. B. McCormick, Johostown, Cambria co. 

J. R. Merriman, Waterford, Erie co. 

Jno. L. Mustard, Van Buren, Washington co. 


Elizabeth J. McMichael, Muncey, Lycoming co. 


J. L. Mumford, Starrucca, Wayne co. 

O. Mumford, 

Jennie F. McBride, Bellefonte, Centre co. 
Sarah R. McBride, “ 

Margaret Markee, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 
Miss C. ©, Musser, “ i 
Mrs. M. ©. Mitchell, Bellefonte, Centre co. 
Harriet Mayer, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 

J. P. MeCaskie, ” « 

Mary McGhee, Lock Haven, Clinton co. 


Miss Sarah E. McElrath, Lock Haven, Clinton. 


Rachel Martin, Jersey Shore, Lycoming co. 
Samuel Mustard, Van Buren, Washington co. 
DD). B. Nyce, Pheenixville, Chester co. 

QO. T. Noble, Lock Haven, Clinton co. 

Annie E. Nichols, Harrisburg, Dauphin co. 
Mrs. ©. E. Orvis, Lock Haven, Clinton co. 


J. H. Orvis, si 
Conly Plotts, Muncy, Lycoming co. 
R. R, Pott, 


John H. Patton, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 

Harriet K. Pitcher, Towanda, Bradford co. 
Agnes Parsons, Williamsport, Lycoming co. 
Jas. H. Pollock, os 

Mary E. Parsons, Williamsport, “ 

A. B. Putnam, Danville, Montour. 

I’. Phillips, Cornwall, Lebanon co. 

Wm. Roberts, Philadelphia. 

Mary C. Roberts, “ 

Jobn L. Richardson, Waverly, Luzerne co. 

Willard Richardson, Kirkwood, N. Y. 


Lizzie A. P. Rynder, Lock Haven, Clinton co. 


Nelson A. Rynder, “ “ 
Mrs. V. Row, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 
Amos Row, po “ 

Samuel W. Reigart,“ e 


J. N. Soders, Leacock, Lancaster co. 

Jno. B. Smith, M’Allisterville, Juniata co. 

W m. Sampson, ‘Tamaqua, Schuylkill co. 

Wm. Schriber, Milesburg, Centre co. 

D. F. Shoemaker, Muncy, Lycoming co. 

D. L. Sanders, Landisville, Lancaster co. 

J. F. Stoddard, Indiana. o 

J. R. Sypher, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 

H. E. Shoemaker, Lock Haven, Clinton co. 

Abraham H,. Abia, Chatham’s Run, “ 
tachel Shryock, Chambersburg, Franklin co. 

Mrs. M. J. Stoner, 5 

Lucy Sayder, Williamsport, ‘diebiitie co. 

Sophronia Swan, Clearfield, Clearfield co. 

* 7 Tewksbury, Harford, Susquehanna co. 

’. Trescoln, Lewistown, Mifflin co. 

s. z "Terrel, Honesdale, Wayne co. 

Jane L, Tracy, Smithfield, Bradford co. 

Mrs. 8, A. Taylor, Marietta, Lancaster co. 

Chas. Twining, Lancaster, as 

Sharon Tyndale, Lock Haven, Clinton co. 


H. E. Tschudy, Leverington, Philadelphia. 
Emma V. Smith, Sylvania, Bradford co. 
Juliet B. Smith, 

Chas. W. Sweeney, Jersey Shore, Lycoming co. 
V. Sarah Vogdes, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 
Kate Vogdes, uf 

J. P. Wickersham, Marietta, Lancaster co. 
R. W. Weaver, Bloomsburg, Columbia co. 
Henry Whitall, Philadelphia. 

Lizzie B. Wiley, Danville, Montour co. 
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J. Wallbridge, Muncy, Lycoming co. 

Geo. F. Wells, Bloomsburg, Colum¥Bia co. 
Miss 8. J. Whitson, Christiana, Lancaster co, 
Cordelia A. White, Lock Haven, Clinton co. 
Miss M. E. Work, Chambersburg, Franklin co. 
Miss P. L. Williams, Chester, Delaware co. 
Miss M. L. Wright, » 

G. L. Wilson, Salona, Clinton co. 

Jno. D. Wallace, Williamsport, Lycoming co. 
Elizabeth W allace, Muncy, 

J.J. Young, Delaware co. 

Miss ©. Zimmerman, Lancaster, Lancaster co. 
C. R. Zschiegner, Williamsport, Lycoming co. 








APPARATUS EXHIBITION. 

There was an invitation given at the last meeting 
of the Association to inventors and manufacturers 
of Apparatus and School Farniture, to exhibit spe- 
cimens of their wares at Williamsport. Although 
there was not so large an exhibition as the impor- 
tance of the occasion demanded, still the invitation 
was not entirely disregarded. The members were 
gratified to meet the Secretary of the Holbrook Ap- 
paratus Manufacturing Company, Mr. F. C. Brown- 
ell, of Hartford, Connecticut, who had on exhibition 
some of the interesting and gsefal appliances, pro- 
duced in their establishment, 

Among the rest were the Orrery, the Tellurian, 
Solid and Hemispherical Globes, Noiseless Slates, 
Geometrical Solids, and also that curious affair 
which excites admiration and wonder, styled the Me- 
chanical Paradox. 

The recent invention called the Celestial Planis- 

here was also exhibited by its inventor, Mr. H. 
Whitall, of Philadelphia, and explained by him to a 
large number of interested Teachers, 

It is a matter of astonishment that manfacturers 
of apparatus do not attend these meetings to a 
greater extent, in order to show the teachers some 
of the useful and simple tools which may be intro- 
duced, as labor saving machines, into the school- 
room. 

As an instance of the advantage of such attend- 
ance, it may be mentioned that frequent inquiry was 
made concerning outline maps, as to which were best 
and cheapest, and where could they be had, &c.— 
Had Pelton’s, Mitchell’s, Fowler's and others maps 
been hung in the room provided for the purpose, the 
teachers would have received the much needed infor- 
mation, and the map publishers would have attract- 
ed profitable attention to their different styles of 
maps. 

It is to be hoped this feature of the Association 
will be sustained and improved, as it is certainly a 
most important oue. A. M. G. 





REPORT ON MENTAL DISCIPLINE, 
BY CONLY PLOTTS. 


By mental discipline we understandZthst state or 
condition of the mind which is best adapted to 
receive instruction, or to pursue a chain of thought, 
or course of reasoning. In other words, the active 
exercise of a single faculty of the mind, while the 
others remain passive, presupposes mental disci- 
pline. The nimble fingers of the musician, as they 
play rapidly over the instrument, some at rest, 
while others are in motion, aptly illustrate this 
point. Who can witness the performances of Ole 
Bull, or a Paganini, and not inquire for the cause 
of an effect so interesting, so astonishing. To this 





inquiry we answer, that physical discipline is the 
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cause; to attribute this to genius is absurd. A 
latent genius may rouse the soul and animate the 
feelings; but discipline alone can produce satis- 
factory results. Ole Bull would rather discipline 
his fingers on the violin than sleep. Paganini, 
seated on the head of an empty hogshead, practiced 
on his violin, while the joyful laborers danced to 
the notes of his soul-stirring music. 


Mental discipline produces results equally visi- 
ble. It strengthens the memory, paves the avenues 
of thought, tempers the links in the chain of reason, 
and fledges the wings of the imagination. Thus 
the higher faculties of the mind are strengthened 
to exercise a wholesome restraint on the feelings. 
In a well disciplined mind, furious passion is not 
allowed to enter; the judgment exercises a con- 
trolling influence; and every attribute of the mind 
is brought into active exercise. 

To understand more fully the value of discipline, 
mental or physical, we must compare things that 
are not disciplined with those thatare. The infant, 
inhaling, for the first time, the vital air, is an ap- 
propriate example of the absence of all discipline, 
whether mental or physical; while the well devel- 
oped body and mind of the full grown man, furnish 
a marvellous exemplification of the talismanic pow- 
er of discipline. Take the muscular powers of an 
infant from those of Hercules, the fabled hero of 
antiquity, and who can comprehend the magnitude 


of what remains: or who can explain the difference | 


between the passive mind of an infant and the 
soaring intellect of Newton, the Astronomer? Yet 
all this difference, in the former case, is but the 
effect of physical, and in the latter, of mental dis- 
cipline. 

Many illustrious examples of mental discipline 
might be adduced, a few of which, we think, will 
not be out of place here :—Moses, when he refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, chosing 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, 
showed a foresight which was the legitimate off- 


immediate command, he indulged in no excess of 
grief, nor was he overcome with joy at the surrender 
of Yorktown, but showed himself alike calm and 
composed, whether success or defeat attended his 
arms ;—these, with a host of other worthies that 
might be named, are here presented as examples 
illustrative of the importance of mental discipline. 
Without it, they could not have attained to such 
dignity and usefulness. Moses could not have fur- 
nished laws for a world, nor David been the man 
after God’s own heart. Paul could not have said, 
“I have fought the good fight, I have kept the 
faith ;’ nor would Demosthenes have been the 
renowned orator of Classic Greece, with a world- 
wide fame. The names of Diogenes and Archime- 
des would have found no place in history, and the 
name of our beloved Washington, would have 
passed from earth, “unhonered and unsung.” 


These are a few examples, sclected on account of 
their prominence, more for the purpose of exempli- 
ving the power and influence of discipline upon 
the mind, than for any difference that might be 
supposed to exist between them and a multitude of 
others equally worthy of our attention, and in some 
|respects better adapted to illustrate the subject 
under consideration ; but a due regard to brevity 
‘forbids further particulars. ‘ 

It may not be improper or impertinent, however, 
to refer to the manifest difference between individ- 
uals of the same class or profession, which is mainly 
to be traced to different degrees of mental disci- 
pline. To this cause we trace the difference be- 
tween the architect and Jaboring mechanic, the 
| President and the Citizen, the Scholar and ignora- 
mus, the teacher and the pupil. In fact, mental 
discipline is the parent of every abstract principle ; 
jand therefore, whatever be the relation between an 
jabstract principle and something great and useful 
in practice, that same is the relation which exists 
|between the originating mind, and the discipline 
|which gave it such superior power. 


Hence also, we learn, that disciplined mind, like 





epring of a great mind, disciplined of God, to weigh | disciplined army, can achieve every thing but 
the present with the future ;—David when he went impossibilities ; while the attainment of this great 
forth to encounter Goliah of the Philistines, or | benefit is within the reach of all, and needs only to 


when in after life, upon the throne of Israel, he 
deliberately said, “ ] would rather be a door-keeper 
in the house of my God, than dwell in tents of 
wickedness;”—Paul when he suffered perils by sea, 
erils " land and perils among false brethren ;— 
Jemosthenes, when he copied Thucidides’ history 
of Greece three times, that he might acquire his 
style, or when he patiently loaded his tongue with 
ebbles to correct stammering, and spoke to the 
ond roaring waves of the sea, to increase the vol- 
ame of his voice ;—Archimedes, when he bent the 
energies of his powerful mind to develope a truth, 
which till then, the combined wisdom of the world 
had never known, and which, when discovered as- 
tonished himself, and caused him to exclaim “ eureka, 
eureka’—IL have found it, I have found it,—or when 
he forgot he was a prisoner and stooped to draw a 
diagram in the sand, and for this act, lost his life ;— 
Diogenes, when, being asked by the Emperor, Alex- 
ander, “ What can I do for you,” cooly answered, 
“Stand out of my sun-shine ;’—or finally, George 
Washington, when he acted the part of the “good 
Samaritan” to his distressed soldiers, at Valley 
Forge, while his enemies were endeavoring to se- 
cure the appointment of an unworthy rival to 
supersede him in command, or when, after gaining 
but two of the eight engagements under his own 


ibe sought that it may be found. But to seek, im- 
plies a desire to attain; and to attain, presupposes 
ithe use of proper means; and here lies the difficulty. 
Set: most fruitful source of mental discipline is 
abstract thinking; but this requires an amount of 
self-denial which but few are willing to practice. 
Men often praise virtue, who do not practice it; 
and such is the case with this self-denial; its ad- 
mirers are numerous, but its followers, alas! are 
few, and often irresolute. 

Those who practice self-denial are required to 
forego - indulgence to accomplish a future 
‘good. With most men this is impracticable; with 
them quick returns are as much a desideratum in 
mental science, as in business transactions,—“ the 
quick fip,” say they, “is better than the slow shil- 
ling.” Daniel Webster, when a young man, incar- 
cerated in the walls of a College, or shut out from 
the society of man, in a retired school-room, or 
lawyer’s office, attracts not even a passing notice 
from these present-good Philosphers; but the case is 
far different, when the great mind of Webster, dis- 
ciplined in this unobtrusive retirement, begins to 
grapple with grave questions of State policy. Even 
the unlearned can appreciate such transcendant 
mental power, and a whole nation rejoice to do him 
honor while living, or mingle their tears at his 
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death. Had Webster been contented with an 
influence limited by the family circle, he would not 
have practiced the self-denial which besets the path 
of the student, nor would he ever have attained 
that usefulness in after-life, which more than com- 
pensated for his devotion as a student. Let no one 
doubt, therefore, that he who denies himself of 

present ager and exchanges the halls of hilari- 
ty for the retirement of the student, will attain 

mental wealth. This will secure for him the respect. 
of the wise and good while living; and when death 
shall close his usefulness in this life, posterity will | 
assign him a place in history, among the benefactors | 
of his race. 

In regard to the question, as to what study is 
best calculated to discipline the mind, it is con-) 
ceived only one answer can be given: that study) 
which requires the most abstract thought, and, | 


perhaps, a more popular means of usefulness, be- 
cause more generally understood. 

Finally, it may be asked, what has all this to do 
with the objects contemplated by this Association? 
I answer, much every way; but chiefly becanse, 
without mental discipline, intelligence itself be- 
comes useless, and the teacher’s labor is in vain ;— 
for of what avail is knowledge without mental power 
to execute, or whence cometh mental power itself, 
but from close application, penetrating thought, 
and abstract investigation? And these, it has already 
been shown, are the very foundations of intellectual 
vigor, and of that discipline which it should be the 
object of every teacher to plant in the mind of 


each pupil, that it may grow and bring.forth, “ first 


the blade, then the ear, and after that, the full corn 
in the ear.” 
But there is a more particular sense in which 


consequently, the most mental labor, is best calcu-| this subject applies to us, as teachers, It has an 
lated to secure mental discipline. By abstract| important bearing on the subject of school disci- 
thought, is here meant that exercise, by which an) pline; for it were not more vain to attempt “to 
idea is conceived and perfected in the mind, before! dam the waters of the Nile with bull-rushes,” than 
it is put in practice. Indeed, this is thought itself ;| to expect any permanent success in teaching, with- 
for any other exercise of the mind is scarcely worthy| out a thorough and efficient system of school dis- 
of the name of thought. The etymology of the | cipline—by which we mean, not that morose exer- 
word abstract is the best definition of its practical | cise of authority, which forbids friendly mtercourse 
import :—It is composed of the prefix ads, signify-| between the teacher and the pupil,—bnt a firm, 
ing from or away, and the verb traho, which means| gentle exercise of the powers of government, which 
to take; and therefore, when applied to thought, | will unite kindred spirits, and afford no opportunity 
literally means to consider in the mind, apart from the | to the vicious for corrupjing the minds of the inno- 
senses. ‘Thus mental arithmetic is an abstract ex-| cent;—in other words, a wise system of school 
ercise of the mind, because it demonstrates a pro-| government, which will prove “a terror to evil- 
position without reference to the sight. Such, also, | doers, and a praise to them that do well.” 
are all the demonstrations of pure mathematics.) 4 nq here it may not be improper to endorse the 
They furnish the mind with a rich collection of} goctrine, that any means which is most successful in 
demonstrated truth, for practical use; thus making | promoting wholesome discipline, is quite unobjec- 
the mind the repository of useful knowledge, rather) tionable in the hands of a judicious teacher, aud 
than a receptacle of crude thoughts and unfinished) that “moral suasion” and “ corporal punishment” 
ideas. }are both necessary in their proper place; for it is 
It is believed, and frequently asserted by men of) “ the rod and reproof” that “give wisdom.” It is 
learning, and those engaged in the work of educa-) frequently said that the greatest benefit of a Col- 
tion, that one of the most important uses of the! lege course, is the discipline which it affords, and 
study of the dead languages, is the discipline of that to learn is not really of so much importance, 
mind which it affords, Such a conclusion would) as to learn how to learn, Therefore, in every well 
be more correct, if the languages were studied with-| regulated school, the object is, not so much the 
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out the use of grammars ; but when rules and printed | 
directions are superadded to the oral instructions | 


exercise of absolute control, as the adoption of a 
system that will instil habits of self-government, 
and make it a desideratum with the pupil to behave 


of the teacher, very little discipline of the mind is, 
afforded to the aloe if we except that which| with propriety, not only in the presence of his 
arises from an improvement of the memory. In all! teacher, but also in his absence, and thus to be 4 
such cases, the discipline obtained accrues to the| gentleman on all occasions. Such a government 
author, or teacher, rather than to the pupil; but) will secure contentment, happiness and improve- 
when the learner, by the unassisted energy of his| ment in the school room, and respect and esteem 
own mind, successfully unravels the hidden myster-; abroad. Let us try to attain it; it is the high-way 
ies of a dead language, he undoubtedly receives a} to our success as teachers, and the source of untold 
large share of mental discipline, as a reward for his| benefits to our pupils. 

; ; - \ 
self denying toil, and indomitable energy and per-| ‘Thus we have presented for your consideration 
severance. |the nature, the causes and the effects of mental 

From what has been said, it is apparent that) discipline. It now remains for each of us to make 
abstract thought, whether called into action by such an improvement of this subject, as its impor- 
scientific or literary pursuits, must be regarded as tance demands. The profession of the teacher is 
the first and most productive source of mental | distinguished from all others, because it is set apart 
discipline ; and it is also evident that the study of | and consecrated to the development of the whole 
the different departments of mathematics, from man, whether physical, intellectual, moral, or re- 
Arithmetic to the Doctrine of Fluxions, or the ligious; and these lie at the foundation of every 
Differential Calculus, furnishes a more efficient) other profession. The attorney pleading for the 
agency for training and disciplining the mind, than) rights of property, the rights of man, and a legal 
can reasonably be expected from an equal amount) vindication of the rights of insulted justice and an 


of time spent in pursuit of the literary branches. | 
But by this conclusion, it is not intended to under-| 
value the importance of literature, as a most at-| 
tractive mental accomplishment, and as farnishing, | 


incensed community;—the physician determining the 
chances for life or death, for time or eternity;—the 
minister of the everlasting Gospel, pointing the 
way-worn transgressor to the “Lamb of God that 
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taketh away the sins of the world,” saying “who- 
soever will, let him come and take of the waters of 
life freely’ —these all may refer to their teachers as 
the foundation of their success, and with the great 
apostle of the Gentiles exclaim : “I was brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel,” 

Thus God has assigned us, fellow teachers, a field 
of labor into which it becomes us to enter with 
deep humility and self-examination, that with great 
patience we may run the race that is set before us, 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left; but 
having put our hands to the plough, let our watch- 
word be, trust in God and go forward. And soon the 
crooked paths shall be made straight, and the ob- 
stacles which now rise, like pointed mountains, shall 
be levelled at our feet, and the influence of liberal, 
well conducted institutions of learning bless our 
Commonwealth, and conduct it to that height for 
which God and nature have destined it, 


REPORT 
On Graded Schools in Town and Country. 
BY A, K. BROWNE, 


The principal object in grading schools is to af- 
ford all the youth of our land—whatever may be 
their situations in life, or the pecuniary circumstan- 
ces of their parents—an ample opportunity of ob- 
taining a thorough practical Kenglis education. 

The higher branches cannot be efficiently taught, 
where the teacher is compelled to devote a portion 
of his time in imparting a knowledge of the simplest 
elements of education,—in training the largest num- 
ber of his pupils to proper conduct in school,—and 
in teaching them the first, most difficult and most 
important of all lessons—how to learn. 

hen those simple elements have once been ac- 
quired, (and they can be best acquired where nothing 
else is taught) and when pupils have once become 
familiar with school duties, and have arrived at an 
age to comprehend readily such explanations of 
principles as may be made to them, and to appreci- 
ate the utility and importance of an education,—it 
is then, and not till then, that they should be sepa- 
rated from the primary, and advanced to the next 
higher, grade. 

We do insist that in order to produce the greatest 
amoupt of good in the shortest space of time, to the 
greatest number,—those of corresponding qualifica- 
tions must be placed together. Especially is this 
the case at this juncture, when their characters and 
habits for life are just forming; when the young and 
plastic mind is being moulded and wrought into 
proper form, and when all impressions, whether for 
good or evil, are indelibly stamped upon their very 
batures, 

Uniformity in classes, in study, in books, and in re- 
citations, as well as in modes of instruction, is also 
of the highest importance at this period ;—requirirg 
it to be thorough and precise, embracing a full and 
clear explanation of every principle and full demon- 
stration of every rule. 

Where schools are properly graded, there is no 
difficulty in this; for the instruction given to every 
class seems to impress the same facts and the same 
illustrations upon every pupil's mind. But when 
they are not graded, all instruction must be as 
Greek to oue portion, and as A. B. C., to another. 
Hence, much time and labor is necessarily lost, and 
the instruction given not half so effectual, 

If, then, we cannot have thorough instruction, 
except by means of a graded system of schools, 
how, we ask, are the children of those to obtain it, 








whose pecuniary circumstances will not admit of 
their sending them to private institutions? Our 
common school system, which has ever been, since 
its establishment, the tog and glory of the State, 
aims at giving every child, whatever its position in 
the world, a thorough English education. 

In a government like ours, which depends for ex - 
istence on the intelligence of the people, the distri- 
bution of its school benefits must be equal, in order 
to preserve it from becoming corrupt, and the masses 
the prey of designing demagogues, It is of the ut- 
most importance to the State that ample provision 
be made for the education and enlightenment of 
those, who are to be at once its constituents and 
defenders—the sons and daughters of the lowly, the 
poverty-ridden and even the infamous; as well as 
the intelligent, the wealthy, the virtuous and the 
prosperous. 

A superior education is the inalienable right of 
all, without distinction; the interest and duty of 
the public are equal as to all; and we can conceive 
of no other means of accomplishing this desirable 
result than by the establishment, in town and coun- 
try, of graded schools. We believe the practibility 
of such schools in cities and towns is unquestioned— 
they are no longer a problem. This proposition 
has been fully demonstrated ; the system has been 
fairly tried there; and wherever provided with com- 
petent teachers, and remunerative salaries, the 
schools have succeeded, even beyond the anticipa- 
tions of the most sanguine ;—and what speaks vol- 
umes in their favor, not one (to our knowledge) has 
been discontinued or abandoned, after proper trial. 

In many rural districts there is much more diffi- 
culty, we admit, in establishing such schools in con- 
sequence of the sparseness of the population and 
the distance to school; but even here, we believe 
they can be much more generally adopted than they 
have been, and (in the language of our good friend 
Burrowes) “the time permitted to intervene before 
grading the schools is so much time lost.” In districts 
where it #s impracticable, one of the principal good 
results can be obtained by establishing one High 
School, into which should be admitted only pupils 
of certain specific qualifications, whose conduct and 
progress in school have been commendable. None 
but the more advanced in age would have the neces- 
sary qualifications, and they could travel the requir- 
ed distance without difficulty, and thus all the ad- 
vantages of the highest grade of school would be 
obtained. 

We see n> good reason why a superior classical 
course of instruction should not be afforded in the 
country, as well as in the eity school, True, the nu- 
merical superiority of cities would seem to demand 
opportunities of more amplified, but not exclusive, 
educational advantages. 

That there exists, at the present time, in large 
cities, a ‘superior development of intelligence, owing 
to the greater facilities afforded by superior wealth 
and special legislation, we do not deny; but the 
principle urged by many of superiority of intellect 
or natural calibre, we do deny most emphatically ;— 
regarding it as unfounded in fact, and monstrously 
absurd and unphilosophical, that, because a man 
has been reared amid the shades of brick walls, sur- 
rounded by thousands of inhabitants, inhaling the 
polluted atmosphere of city life—he has a larger sup- 

ly, or superior quality of brains, or higher mental 
favalties, than he’ who was born on some solitary 
mountain, in the midst of waving forests, in some 
secluded village, or on some country farm—is a theo- 
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ry worthy only of the antedulivan age from whence land the spirit of our institutions ; making superiority 
it had its origin. The time has long since expired and distinction depend solely on work and real 
when men ge ty themselves on particular lo- | merit. 
calities, as affording instances of master minds.| There are two objections that. are sometimes 
Such errors of opinion have been altogether ex- urged to graded schools, which we propose briefly 
ploded, and the doctrine that genius and talent re-|to notice :— 

cognize no particular localities, but that the huaman| Ist. That wherever they have been successfully 
intellect grows most spetineoesly wherever it finds | established, they have destroyed private schools and 
the best nourishment, is universally prevalent. | Academies. 

Then why restrict the educational advantages of| In reply to this we have only to say :—If those 
Graded Schools to large towns and cities? Why institutions have been supplanted in some places, 
confine the masses, that attend the common schools |by better ones, under better and more favorable 
throughout the length and breath of our extended circumstances, and with better and more improved 
State, to the elementary studies that are usually systems of instruction, sufficiently comprehensive to 


ee 


taught in these schools and thus chain them in com- 
parative ignorance, “when the whole boundless conti- 
nent is theirs!” Why compel parents to send their 
children from home to obtain a more finished edu- 
cation, when by a perfect system of gradation, the 
same or better might be obtained at their own door ? 
Why not open the doors of the high school—the 
“ Peoples’ College”—to the child of the poor man 
as well as of the rich man—to the country lad as 
well as to the city boy—to the down-trodden and 
out-cast, who have waded through all the studies 
taught in their school, by moonlight as it were, and 
yet thirst for further knowledge, for higher attain- 
ments, as well as tothe son of the merchant or mil- 
lionaire, who has been reared in the lap of luxury, 
and fed at a higher table with “stronger meat,” in 
bright sunshine? Why not extend the equal bless- 
ings of a thorough and advanced education, of 
superior mental discipline and accomplishments to 
all—every where—into regions not yet favored with 
its benign influence, and fill our land with intelligent 
virtuous men and women, such as are found in no 
land under the sun? 


The reasons for the universal establishment of 
graded schools are almost numberless, while the 
objections, (80 far as we have been able to glean 
them,) are few. Not more than one or two of the 
latter are worthy ofa passing notice;—of the former 


the principal ones may be summed up under the) 


following general heads : 


lst. They make equal provision for all. 

2nd. They adopt a uniform system of elassifica- 
tion and instruction, by the separation of the small- 
er from the larger pupils. 

3d. They aid materially in the adoption of a 
uniform series of text books. 

4th. They remedy, in a great measure, the evils, 
complained of in many schools, of a multiplicity of 
studies. 

5th. They secure an equal division of labor among 
male and female teachers, leaving the latter to her 
appropriate and appointed grade. 

6th. They compensate teachers in proportion to 
their qualifications, 

7th. They encourage, instead of discourage, new 
teachers. 

8th. They are more economical, by saving time 
and affording instruction to a larger number, with 
the same amount of expense and labor, 

9th. They facilitate the government of schools,— 
clrildren of a tender age requiring different treat- 
ment from those of a more advanced age. 

10th. They render the school-room more attract- 
ive and congenial to children; consequently they 
will make better progress in study. 

11th. They excite a noble spirit of emulation in 
study. 

1zth. They are more in unsioa with republicanism 


embrace all of the higher branches ;—if they have 
served to break down those partition walls between 
‘the poor and the wealthy, to destroy those false 
distinctions between those who in after life have to 
/meet, face to face, on the broad ground of free and 
equal competition;—if they have removed those bar- 
|riers which deprive the man of limited means from 
the treasures of a first-class education,—we say amen 
ito all this. Let them be destroyed; let them go 
\down to obscurity ; let their epitaphs be unwritten, 
‘and let no trumpet tongue ever sound their resur- 
rection. 

| But wedo not believe this doctrine, that graded 
schools are antagonistic with the spirit and interest 
of those private schools and Seminaries, whose ster- 
ling character and worth entitle them to favorable 
patronage and support. We believe there is ample 
field of labor for both; that both may flourish side 
by side; that both when properly conducted and gra- 
ded, (as they must be in order to succeed) are entitled 
ito equal merit and success. The time has arrived 
when this truth is generally admitted, and when the 
| Professor of the College, of the High-School, of the 
Graded School, and the Academy (if deserving of 
the name) may take each other cordially bythe hand, 
and sit down in convention, and counsel together on 
the on methods of advancing the mutual interest 
of a 


The second objection (if objection it may be term- 
\ed) to Graded Schools is, that the system is too ez- 
|pensive. With those who estimate every-thing—even 
‘the immortal soul—by dollars and cents, this is an 
\unanswerable objection, and it would be useless on 
jour part to attenpt to remove it. We could not if 
|we would, nor would we ifwe could, We could ex- 
|pect nothing from those who have never realized the 
| blessings ofan education themselves, norknown how 
to appreciate them for others, We would not ap- 
'peal to them, but in the language of Rev. Robert 
| Lowry, in an address upon the same subject, published 
jin the School Journal, (every sentiment of which we 
jendorse) “ we can only treat them as we do surd 
|quantities in Mathematics,—throw a radical sign 
‘over them and /et them alone.” 


| But feeling confident that there are some men 
who believe this,—honest, high-souled, benevolent 
jmen, who, seeking not alone pecuniary emolument 
but the best interests of society,—men who do not 
measure everything—even the inestimable blessings 
of education,—merely by the rate per cent ;—but 
placing a higher estimate upon the wealth of the im- 
mortal, imperishable mind than the “contemptible 
dross of earth,” and who would, when convinced of 
the best mode, enter heart and hand into the glori- 
ous work of sustaining an elevated system of in- 
struction, even were it more expensive ;—we would 
fain pause a little while to reason with such, and at- 
tempt a refutation of this objection, But in alim 
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ted report of this kind, we cannot enter into the ar- 
gument of this subject; yet we are fully persuaded 
this charge of increased expense, if fully examined, 
cannotbe sustained. The regular school tax in some 
instances would no doubt be larger, but the aggre- 
gate of individual expenses will be lessened. To 
the man of wealth who has no children to educate, 
it might be more expensive (as we contend it should 
be,) but to the larger proportion of tax payers, it 
would be by far the most economical plan. 

In régard to the nature, number and specific plans 
of gradation, we would refer to the Pennsylvania 
School Architecture, edited by the Hon. Thomas H. 
Burrowes and now in possession of every school Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, where full and concise meth- 
ods are laid down of the different systems. Two 
only are in general use at the present time ;—the 
Separate and Union Graded systems—both having 
their advantages. The former is, perhaps, better suit- 
ed to rural districts, and the latter to towns and cities. 
The number of grades, generally, is three—lst, 2nd 
and 3rd—or primary, Grammar or secondary, and 
High School. 

In the country, where schools are established on 
the Union plan, we are decidedly in favor of giving 
to the Principal the examination, and authority, del- 
egated by the Directors, of transferring and promo- 
ting pupils from one grade to another. 

hese exaninations should be made once a month, 
if practicable, during the monthly visits of the Di- 
rectors, and upon them should devolve the responsi- 
bility of seeing that the transfers are duly made, 
without regard to the whims of either parents or 
children. 

Upon the teacher, we think, after consultation 
with the parents,and subject to the contro! of direc- 
tors, should devolve the responsibility of deciding 
how many and what stndies should be pursued by 
each pupil inschool. The State having undertaken 
their education—and her officers (the teachers) under- 
standing best their capabilities—they are the proper 
authorities forsaying what that rudimenial education 
shall be. 

In conclusion: the plan of grading schools hav- 
ing been decided to be lawful, and the duty of grad- 
ing having been made obligatory, whenever the cir- 
cumstances of the district will admit,—the age in 
which we live, and the best interests of the schools 
requiring it—we respectfully and earnestly recom- 
mend that it be carried into general operation, as 
speedily as possible. 





REPORT ON INFANT SCHOOLS. 
BY WM, H. BATT. 


In the infancy of society the parent instructed the 
child in the rude elements of knowledge, at such in- 
tervals of time as could be spared from the impera- 
tive duty of providing for its physical wants. ‘Time, 
however, made manifest the advantages of a division 
of labor in this department, as in other departments, 
and hence originated the profession of teaching; 
and now, we would as soon think of weaving our linen, 
making our hats,—in fact, of supplying immediately all 
our necessities, as of instructing our children. This 
being the case, it becomes a subject of the greatest 
importance to determine the age at which they shall 
be placed under an instructor. If education con- 


sists in the development of the physical, moral, and 
intellectual powers of the individual, then, in the es- 
timation of your committee, to attain its perfection, 
it should commence at the very dawn of existence; 
for at that period these powers commence their ex- 





pansion, and hence may be most easily controlled 
wnd directed, The apothegm—great men have had 
great mothers—should teach us, not that greatness 

escends by generation, but that it is developed by 
superior early instruction ; and that, instead of the 
children of a single family being benefited by the 
teaching of one woman of this kind, the children of 
twenty families, by the establishment of infant schools 
and the employment of such instructors, should be 
alike elevated, 

But descending from the general to the particular, 
we would adyoeate the establishment of infant schools 
from a consideration of the fact,that, notwithstanding 
the advantages enjoyed in this country, beyond every 
other to obtaina livelihood and support children, un- 
til an education shall be acquired, yet a very large 
proportion obtain little or none. This assertion 
may be doubted, and, accustomed as we are to mu- 
tual laudation of the system of Public Schools, may 
even becalled in question. A careful examination 
and comparison of statistics will verify the position 
we haveassumed, We willtake Philadelphia, whose 
educational establishment is justly considered the 
crowning glory of that city, and is every where re- 
fered to 4 our citizens as the chief pride of our State. 
What do we find there? By the census of 1850, there 
were in Philadelphia, 86,000 white children between 
five and fifteen years of age, and at the present time 
there are not less than 110,000. By the Report of 
the Controllers of Pablic Schools for the past year, 
there were attending the Public Schools less than 
half this whole number. We will suppose that one 
third as many are attending private schools, which 
is considerably more than is the case, and we shall 
still have left 37,000,—more than one third the whole 
number between five and fifteen years of age,—who 
are receiving no education in our schools. 


If we turn from this dark side of the picture and 
examine what is supposed, by superficial observers, to 
be the superior character and extent of the education 
received in those schools (and compared with that re- 
ceived in other parts of our State and country gene- 
rally, it is superior,) we will find not the meredian 
splendor of noonday, but the faint glimmer of ap- 
proaching morning. The state of advancement is rot 
apparent on the face of the Report of the controlers. 
We have, however, at considerable trouble, collected 
the numbers scattered throughout the Report and 
classified them. The result is, that we find there are 
of the 64,813 attending the Public Schools,nearly 28,- 
000, pupils who finish their education in the Primary 
Schools, about 14,100 in the Secondary Schools, 
about 11,500 in the Grammar Schools, and only 600 
in the High School; and of the last about one third 
remain Jess than one year, and only about one tenth 
graduate, The state of attainment in the private 
schools is even lower than that in the Public Schools, 
as they are to a considerable degree composed of 
quite young children, who are sent to acquire a know!- 
edge of the simplest elements, preparatory to enter- 
ing a,Public Secondary, or Grammar school. 


lt might be supposed that the failure of so many 
to attend school, and the short time which others at- 
tend, indicate not the want of schools for those ua- 
der five years of age, but on the contrary, that suffi- 
cient provision is not made for those older. Such 
however is not the case. A recent report made by 
a committee of the Board of Control, and published, 
shows that there is but one ward of the twenty-four 
into which the city is divided, in which there are not 
schools having less than the allotted number to each 
teacher. In a majority of the wards there are me ny 
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such schools. It is not because admission cannot be age and extreme susceptibility of the pupils forbade 
gained into those schools that so many remain un-|all resort to force and intimidation; and instructors 
educated, but it is because the pittance which the while seeking to engage the attention and enlist the 
children can earn is necessary ‘to their support.— feelings of their charge, made the important discov- 
It is futile to say that labor should command a great- ‘ery, that children have five senses, and numerous 
er compensation and thus obviate the evil. Labor | muscles and mental and moral faculties, all of which, 
has no power to compel sach a course, and capital | during their working hours, by a law of their nature, 
knows no law but selfishness. The only remedy for | seek employment, and if not usefally, will be liable 
this enormous and constantly increasing evil, is the to be mischievously employed. Subsequent action 
establishment of schools for those under the age resulted in su plying useful instead of vicious em- 
now required for admission: in other words, the estab- ployment, for hows senses, muscles, and faculties; and 
lishment of asystem of properly organized, and effi- experiment has since proved, that it is much easier 
ciently conducted Infant Schools. ‘This labor has to furnish children, of all ages, with profitable and 
the power to compel, and thus secure, in part at least. delightful exercise for all these powers, than to 
the advantages of a just compensation. We have stand over them with a rod and stifle their work- 
taken the state of education in Philadelphia in sup- ings, or punish their misdirected exercise. 
port of the position assumed, not because it presents| J+ would be a pleasant, and, perhaps, not an un- 
the worst, but because it furnishes the best condition | profitable task, to dwell at length upon the moral 
of the subject to be found in the State, and because |j 06 which a properly organized system of infant 
we think, if it can be shown from official documents, | .-h 50/3 is calculated to confer upon society; but 
as we have done, that there is need of infant schools | whore so many reports are to be made in the short 
in that city, it can scarcely be doubted that there is |time allotted to the méetings of the association, 
equal necessity for them in the villages, town* and previty jis essential. From the fact of the indelli- 
other cities of the commonwealth. ble nature of early, impressions, the formation of 
It is not our intention to give a history of Infant | character commences at a very early period, Con- 
Schools, or their management and details of instruc- | sequently, it is a matter of infinite importance that 
tion. This would require a volume. A few facts, the good seed of virtue be sown before the weeds of 
however, will be noticed. If we are correctly inform- | vice spring up and oceupy the soil. For want of in- 
ed, they originated on the continent of Europe and in fant schools, thousand are now reared in ignorance 
England, about the same time—1820 :—On the Con- ‘and idleness, continually exposed to the worst ex- 
tinent by the exertions of Oberlin, Pastor of Steinthal, | ample, both in the streets and at home, Let any one 
andin England through the influence of Lord Brough- visit those portions of our cities and towns where 
am and a benevolent man named Wilson, who fur- | the poor chiefly reside. He will there find infants 
nished the requisite funds. The first one in England whose. feeble limbs scarcely support them in an 
was placed under the charge of Mr. Wilderspin,whose ‘erect position, mixing in the sports of those older ; 
labors were eminently successful, and whose writings their eyes constantly exposed to examples of vice, 
on the subject are considered of the highest author- their ears assailed with the language of vulgarity 
ity. In Philadelphia, two Infant School societies and profanity, their attention wholly occupied with 
were established in 1828, one in Southwark and the scenes of disorder, quarrelling, fighting, pilfering 
other in the northern part of the City. At a town and kindred vices; in fine, he will observe a school 
meeting in Philadelphia, February 11th, 1830, a bill of vice, in which the rudiments of evil are taught 
to establish a system of Public Schools was read with ability and learned with avidity; where im- 
and adopted, which contained an article providing pressions are made which no subsequent moral in- 
for the instruction of children between two and five struction can ever afterwards efface; where the 
years of age. In conducting the infant schools in seeds of disorder, and riot, and lawlessness are 
Philadelphia, and most other places where they were |suwn in a most prolific soil, and from which no la- 
established in our country, the mistake was made of | vor or care can ever afterwards entirely eradicate 
giving instruction upon subjects beyond the grasp|them, If we would trace the evils of society to 
ofthe infant mind, and of taxing their intellect be-|their source, if we would seek to.find out the real 
yond its powers of endurance, thus weakening even-| causes of idleness, intemperance, pauperism and 
tually the powers of both body and mind. ‘The con- | crime, we should find neglect during the period of 
sequences were, as might have been foreseen from infancy and childhood to be the parent of a very 
such violence done to nature, that the infant school |large share of them, We conceive that the grand 
pupils, by the time they arrived at 10 years of age,|end and design of infant schools should be to pre- 
generally knew less than those whose education com- | vent crime, by rescuing the rising generation from 
menced at a later period; and infant schools soon Jost the infeetious poison of wicked example, reducing 
in public estimation. When the present system of them to order, instructing them in-various matters 
public schools was established in that city, its pro- of science and knowledge adapted to their tender 
jectors, failing to distinguish between the proper years; and, especially, instructing them in the mo- 
sphere of infant school instruction and the system ral and social duties, teaching them to obey and re- 
as it then existed, made no provision on the subject. | verence their parents, fear God, and love one anoth- 
The result is that many thousands, at the present jer. The object should not be to make infant prodi- 
time, are receiving no education in our schools, and gies of learning, but to develope, in due degree and 
thousands more much less then they might otherwise | in their natural order, all the powers of the child; to 
obtain. accomplish that for the mass, which is accomplished 
Th: influence of infant schools upon methods of |by some mothers, impressed with an enlightened 
inst, uction has been marked and salutary.’ ‘I’o them | Sense of their duty to their offspring, and with time 
we owe, toa much greater degree than is generally and means to devote to them. 
supposed, that great revolution in instruction and; Before leaving the subject, we cannot refrain from 
disc) line whieh has substituted love for fear, ac- | remarking that, in our attempts to instruct the in- 





tivity lor idleness, and a comprehension of subjects | fant mind, we generally begin at the wrong place. 
for the mere language of a text book. The tender! The great book of nature with its illuminated pages 
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is spread open before us, to delight our vision and a system of public instruction, it appears invested 
fornish appropriate employment for all our senses, ‘with % magnitude and importance, well calculated 
But we heedlessly, and may we not say wickedly, to intimidate. It is a theme surrounded with many 
= by this book and open another made up of arti- | difficulties. And hence, it is possible that we may 

cial characters.. The poor child is required to learn not succeed, either in well balancing it in our own 
his a, b, c, as soon as he can by and from this be-| minds, or leaving it well balanced in the minds of 
ginning, winds bis weary way through all the intri- others. Your committee, therefore, would not pre- 
cacies of orthography and orthoepy, until the task sume to regard their opinion upon it as a finality ; 
of reading is accomplished. Now, this mode is at but they would invite, and will expect, careful con- 
least four removes from the true point of starting. sideration, thorough investigation, and earnest dis- 
The objects of nature, as they address themselves to cussion. Being, with us, as an association of T'each- 
the senses, furnish the first step towards knowledge; ers, pre-eminently a practical subject, we shall en- 
the idea or impression made by those objects the | deavor to consider it, practically ; even at the risk 
second ; the name affixed to each object the third; of having our report appear school master like, and 
and the arbitrary sign by which the ebject when ab. without finish, 








sent is recalled to the mind, the fourth. Now, we) All have recognized the evil of which we speak. 
And all who are, or have been intimately connected 
with schools, either as officers, or teachers, are fully 
aware of its alarming extent. 


Irregularity of attendance at school, is perhaps 
more frequently adduced than any other reason, as 
an excuse for the teacher’s unclassified system of 
instruction. for the lukewarmness of pupils, for their 
slow rate of progress, for their listlessness, inatten- 
tion and want of interest in study; and with some 
show of reason, at least. Facts cannot be denied. 
| Experience has taught us that notbing is so effective 
in producing these deplorable evils in a school-room, 
as the want of a regular, daily attendance upon its 
exercises, Though for the teacher, it furnishes, but 
a poor excuse for his want of classification and sys- 
tem, still it must be acknowledged, that he frequent- 
ly meets with real difficulties, arising from this 
source; and difficulties too, requiring no small 
amount of energy and ingenuity toovercome. The 
want of a love for the school, its associations, exer- 
cises and duties, which it engenders on the part of 
the scholar, is a natural consequence arising from 
his frequent non-attendance; and hence, easily ac- 
counted for. But irregularity of attendance at 
school, we know is not altogether a result of Tru- 
ancy, proper. There are causes tending to produce 
it which can never be removed; and hence the evil 
to acertain extent must always exist. The sickness 
of a pupil, of his parents, or friends, the imperative 
demand upon his time for the performance of some 
duty, are circumstances which must, of necessity, 
occasionally oceur, Even legislative enactment 
would fail to effect aremedy. Hence the empolicy of 
coercive measures to reach such a case ; as in prac- 
tice they would be- liable to countless exceptions.— 
The best we can do to remedy so much of the evil, 
as is not a result of actual truancy, is to bring all 
influences, motives and arguments, possible, to bear, 
both ope parents and pupils, as inducements to 
make the causes of absence from school the fewest 
possible—limiting their frequency to the number, 
which the caine necessities of eases seem to de- 
mand. But with this we haye nothing to do, at pre- 
sent, except as auxiliary to a correct understanding 
of the proper bearing of our theme. 

With regard to so much of the evil as is a result 
of a forced and unwilling performance of, or an 
actual absenting and running away from school duty, 
the case is partially, if not entirely, different. Not 
only may the causes be traced, but the remedies, 
we think, may be suggested and applied; which if 
not calculated to cure entirely, will tend to palliate 
and neutralise the effect of the disease. 

In the investigation of this subject, we can derive 
little or no assistance from statistics. In looking 
over the report of a school, of a District, a County, 


submit whether it is not absurd and ruinous to begin 
at the fourth place instead of the first. If we would 
but afford children an opportunity to become ac- 

uainted with objects, and their most obvious quali- 
ties and uses, they would soon acquire a habit of ob- 
servation, and the acquisition of language would be- 
come comparatively easy. Words would then be 


no longer mere letters, but living forms ; and having | 


become acquainted in a degree with the subject un 
der consideration, they would eagerly accomplish the 


. task of learning to read, in order to acquire further 


information. 

Collections of natural and artificial objects 
should also be found in every school, and espe- 
cially in those foryoung children,—not to be labeled 
and carefully stowed away in glass cases to be exhi- 
bited perhaps once a month to visitors, but to be 
used daily by the teacher while imparting informa- 
tion, in order to accustom the pupil to form habits 
of observation and comparison. When this is ac- 
complished, the pupil will find the heavens, the 
earth, and the waters, teeming with objects to invite 
attention, excite admiration, and impart instruction. 
If it is true, as a distinguished mental philosopher 
has said, that all our ideas are acquired through the 
senses, then sensation, observation, and reflection 
must form the groundwork of all rational progress. 

In conclusion, we would remark that besides Nor- 
mal Schools for the professional training of teachers, 
our school system requires additions to both ends 
of it. We need first, a well organized system of 
Infant Schools for all, but especially for those whose 
social position forbids the hope that they can be con- 
tinued at school beyond ten years of age; secondly, 
we need a High School in every county, where those 
of superior minds, whether rich or poor, may be 
maiptained at the public expense and find, in the 
higher branches of study, scope for the exercise of 
their faculties ; lastly, we need a State University 
to be filled by the most talented and meritorious 
from the county High Schools. When. these addi- 
tions shall be made,—and the day is not very far dis- 
tant when they will be,—how many minds now worse 
than dead will add to the vigor and stability of the 
State, and how many gems, now suffered to be bu- 
ried beneath the rubbish of ignorance and vice, will 
ae on the brow of our glorious old Common- 
wealt 





' REPORT 
On Truancy---Its Causes and Effects. 
BY ©. W, DEANS, 

Your committee approach the subject assigned 
them with diffidence. Considered in itself as a great 
evil, and in its mperingés as being one of the most 
prominent causes, tendin 


g to defeat the triumph of 
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or a State, a vast difference is almost uniformly dis- 
cernible, between the aggregate number of pupils 
attending school, and the average number in daily 
attendance. This difference is one eighth, one fourth, 
one third, one half, and not unfrequently even great- 
er. But how far this is a result of actual Truancy, 
can be determined only by approximation. In our 
cities and larger towns, where especial notice is ta- 
ken of delinquents and truants, by the proper au- 
thorities, and their reformation or punishment pro- 
vided for by law, we are presented with astonishing 
figures. And though in the country, truancy may 
be an evil of far less magnitude, yet none can doubt 
that even here, it is @ most efficient agent in 
retarding the progress of the common school.— 
Hence, though we can arrive at but little definite- 
ness as regards numbers, it can be no departure 
from truth to pronounce it the most prominent 
source of an evil, which needs attention and correc- 
tion. Thus truancy, a8 a primary cause of an evil, 
may be regarded as itself an evil. 

We will proceed to point out some of its more 
prominent causes, and will endeavor to suggest one 
or two remedies. And, first, negatively:—We do 
not find any of these causes inherent in the nature 
of achild. He has nothing within him, originally, 
to prompt him to despise and hate his school. All 


we know of ourselves, of the nature of our consti-| 
tution, and of the mind’s development and growth, | 


sanctions such a conclusion, Born with a nature ex- 
ceedingly succeptible to impressions, much forecast 
and skill are requisite to direct his energies aright. 
He is impulsive, anxious to know, and easily inte- 
rested in finding out. Development, by means of 
knowledge, at first simple and adapted to his capa- 
city, and always well illustrated, is a demand of his 


mental nature. ‘The school is designed to meet this’ 


demand. I would not say that it always does. But 
if it does not, it cannot be a fault, either of the 
school, such as a school is intended to be, or of the na- 
ture of the being which the school assumes to de- 
velope; but it must be a result of mal-administra- 
tion; or else the effect of some antecedent cause, or 
both. It is notin the nature of a human being to 
hate and run away from what it really loves,—to re- 
fuse a supply for its own wants. We are thus led 
to conclude, that a school badly organized and man- 
aged, is one cause which creates a spirit of traancy 
in those it is intended to benefit. Do not let us be 
understood as saying, that the causes we advance, 
invariably produce the result assigned. We can- 
not deal with particular cases. The language of the 
report must be general. There are spirits who 
rise above any deficiency of their school rooms; and 
the want of friendly encouragement is all powerless 
to tempt a refusal of the cup of wisdom, or to turn 
their feet from the path of knowledge. And again, 
there are those, we fear, who would fail of being ar- 
rested, though all possible inducements should be 
presented, and all possible preventives thoroughly 
and carefully applied. 


We would pronounce the causes adduced and the 
remedies suggested, as always promotive, and gene- 
rally effective. That a badly governed, mis-managed, 
imperfectly taught school, is a cause of truancy, 
needs but little argument. Common observation 
and a little reflection are sufficiently convincing.— 
Where schools are well ieerdigel lid governed, 
truancy is generally a stranger. ~ And a lax system 
of instruction, where it has been thorough, and 
where no difficulty has been experienced from this 
source, will soon create the evil. The labor of the 





scholar at school, though frequently a pleasure, is 
always arduous. Effort, and continued application 
are the easiest terms offered him, as the price of 
success. If that effort is thrown away in toilsome 
journeyings, through the details of subjects thus 
rendered dry and uninteresting,and his mind left desti- 
tute of enlightenment on the parts best calculated 
to please, and most important to be learned,—the 
reasons, principles, and illustrations,—can anything 
less or more, be expected than a spirit of Truancy? 

And this is truancy itself. Even though the out- 
ward act be suppressed by law, by a regulation of a 
Board of Directors, by parental watchfulness, or by 
the enforcement of the arbitrary commands of the 
Teacher, still 7ruants exist : and they occupy a place 
too, where their influence for evil is as potent, and 
in many respects, more so, than anywhere else— 
namely, in the school-room. Here, their influence 
upon other pupils is immediate. They are ever 
watchful and ready for an 4’ Sirreyst to break 
away from school restraint, to disturb its peace and 
harmony, to do anything, in fine, to gratify the mal- 
ice and ill-will which are harbored within them, ready 
to burst forth upon the slightest ignition. 

It is, then, against this spirit of Truancy that we 
are to guard. If it be averted or suppressed, the 
outward act will never exhibit itself. 
not considered in our dealings with Truancy, and 
the external development alone receive attention, 
we shall find the reckless, headstrong steed, over- 
riding all our exertions to arrest him, and Truancy, 
runping rampant in the face of stern decrees 
and though bound with fetters. We do not say that 
arbitrary treatment may not do something. Cases 
undoubtedly occur in the experience of almost every 
parent and teacher, in which coercive forced meas- 
ures must be resorted to, in order to reclaim, tem- 
porarily, the wanderer. But, even then, it is not the 
compulsion that reforms. It is only a necessary 
preparative act; rendered so by the extreme diffi- 
culty of the case in hand. It is merely a means, 
deemed the most expedient under the circumstances, 
to approach and work upon the nature of the child, 
in order to reclaim him. It follows then that the 
work is to be done afterwards,—that the disposition 
is to be governed, controlled, won back by the kind- 
lier influences of some gentler motive. Still, as a 
means, this compulsion is sometimes needed. A 
wild, rushing stream, leaping from rock to rock and 
foaming with fury, leaves not its native bed to pur- 
sue another path, at the appearance of a smile, the 
presentation of a motive, or the vehemence and 
earnestness of an entreaty; but you must cleave the 
rocks, and cast them into its bed, fell a batalion of 
oaks in its path, and chink the crevices til! you have 
reared a solid pile to a level with its banks; and 
you are then prepared to conduct its crystal waters 
through other lands, in paths of divergence limited 
only by your own will 


So, we are forced to believe, there are some spirits, 
whose mad impetuosity has driven either their bodies 
from school, or their heads from their tasks, or both, 
who must be checked by violence, before they can 
see the right path, or possess the ability to walk in 
it. But they are the exceptions. The frequency 
of such treatment we would leave to judgment.— 
There are few principles if any, whieh would grad- 
uate it. And as the main work is still to be done, 
we will here leave both the causes and cure of these 
extreme cases of Truancy. 

We have remarked that a mismanaged school is a 
cause of Truancy ;—thus defeating the most impor- 
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tant and valuable end for which the school is or- 
ganized: namely a love for study,—an earnest de- 
sire for mental and moral improvement,—the culti- 
vation of a spirit never satisfied with a boundary to 
its knowledge,—never content, so long as _ its inner 
and higher nature can be made more nearly assimi- 
lated to its divine original. I’would also say,more spe- 
cifically, under this general head, that school disci- 
line and government,such as are too frequently met, 
get the truant spirit. They frequently cause the 
upil, even though he loves knowledge, and is will- 
ng to labor to get it, to hate both the teacher and 
the school. And when he feels thus, he is not slow 
in becoming a truant. A real, heart control, we do 
not despise. A veritable government of the inner 
man, a genuine correction of our follies, a dignified 
check placed upon our evil inclinations and passions, 
timely, earnest admonitions to leave the wrong and 
embrace the right,—it is not in the nature of children 
to disrespect. But a government which goads the 
body for the sins of the soul, and then leaves the 
work to chance ; which displays the tyrant to enforce 
humility, which seeks to subdue passion by inflamin 
it, which looks no farther than the suppression o 
the outward act, and calfs that control;—which fet- 
tets the body, and leaves what is, more emphatically, 
the man, unrestrained,—begets, both in young and 
old its merited loathing and che A It is an 
exhibition of ignorance, which is revolting. 


How many a pupil has regarded that as a happy 
day when, at the close of the term, be could pack up 
his books, and set his face homeward, pausing at the 
door only long enough to shake the dust from his 
feet, as a testimony against his school! And when 
in after years he has revisited the spot, how differ- 
ent his feelings to those which possessed him, as af- 
ter along absence, he again stood within an humble, 
yet sacred enclosure, long concecrated in, his heart, 
much thought of and loved, in honor of happy days 
there spent, in real preparation for a conflict with 
life’s struggles. ‘And many of these reminiscences 
are in connection with the discipline to which the 
school was subjected. Punishment is not always 
connected, in the mind of the child, with the wrong 
which incurs it, as it should be. Says Mr. Mann, 
with regard to this point, in case of Truancy: “If 

ou correct a boy for not coming to school half an 

our earlier, he wishes the school was in the Red 
Sea; because by the law of mental association, the 
punishment is involuntarily connected with the 
school. But correct him for truancy, in stopping to 
play at marbles, and the next time he is tempted to 
stop and play, the very sight of the marbles, by the 
law of association, will make his skin itch and 
tingle.” 

There are other things connected with, and be- 
longing to a school, tending to truancy, upon which 
we have not time or space to enlarge in this report. 
We have referred to the most prominent. Other 
causes are found in uncomfortable, badly located 
and constructed school-houses, books unsuited to 
the capacity of pupils, and in a system, even yet too 
much practiced, which prolongs the period of con- 
finement in school, in case of young pupils, to. an 
unreasonable length. The cure for these latter 
causes of Truancy is readily suggested. Simply re- 
move the houses, substitute houses and books of bet- 
ter quality, give small pupils two recesses each half 
day instead of one, and the malady is cured, so far as 
it results from these causes. 

But, underlying all the causes of truancy now men- 
tioned, there is another: equally apparent, and more 


to be deplored, as it will be much more difficult to 
eure. I refer to home discipline. The badly regu- 
lated and governed family, as well as the badly regu- 
lated and governed school, is a palpable source of 
Truancy. Children who are subjected, at home, to 
a mild and consistent, though firm and decided dis- 
Feline. are seldom refractory or incorrigible at 
school. Its regulations appear to them reasonable, 
and they yield a willing obedience. The force of 
habit a‘one, even in the absence of that inner sense 
of right and wrong which a correct home disci- 
line developes, would almost insure such a result. 
The requests of the teacher, as applied to them, are 
more powerful than stern decrees, dealt harshly to 
others, Their keen sense of justice, their respect 
for whatever will tend to elevate them, their love 
for those who speak kindly and winningly, are all 

werful assistants for the teacher. They are seem- 
ingly presented to him, from the depths of the very 
nature he seeks to unfold. 

But how different is the case, when the teacher is 
confronted, not only with an intellect undeveloped, 
but with a specimen of human nature, in al) its 

arts twisted, mis-shapen and distorted under the 
influence of a blind home culture, Then indeed the 
work seems an up-hill one. The teacher labors as- 
siduously in a kind of warfare, which the school is 
waging against the influences which surround the 
child when out of it. One party seeks to purify and 
enable the child, the other to pollute and debase 
him. Sometimes one is successful and sometimes 
the other. 

Cases of Truancy we think are most commonly 
found among children mismanaged at home. But it 
is not this positive treatment, alone, that begets an 
indifference to scheol discipline and restraint, and 
which finally operates to cause truancy. The simple 
neglect of parents to say anything about, or to use 
any influence in presence of their children, in favor 
of the school, soon awakens a spirit of distrust, as 
to the usefulness of the school. And the child is 
soon led to think that if it is a matter of so small 
account, as not to receive a respectable notice from 
his parents, it surely is not worth while; to let it 
cost him so mach labor and trouble. And when ar- 
rived at this point, he is frequently a truant: and 
one, too, which the teacher finds it difficult to reclaim, 
in. the absence of any law or regulation from a higb- 
er authority. 


We thus find the causes of truancy arising main- 
ly from two sources, the school, and the family.— 
Kach is an institution pre-eminently designed to 
serve the purposes of education, in the fullest and 
highest import of that term. And each, when badly 
regulated and governed, defeats, partially, the noble 
object, by creating a spirit averse to self-elevation 
and enlightenment, and by inducing a disposition to 
shrink from the obligations which the school imposes. 


The cure for that amount of the evil arising from 
the mis-managed school, is found in the thoroughly 
qualified teacher. Such a teacher will have a 
well managed school, and if cases of truancy occur, 
they will be chargeable to some other source. 
fo awaken a love for the school and its studies, 
and thus prevent truancy, we want teachers who 
are teachers in spirit, who love their calling 
and who neglect no opportunity for elevating them- 
selves, in point of qualification, for the discharge of 
the duties of their high office. We want teachers 
who can elevate their pupils by first coming down 





to the position of pupils, and then walking up with 
them ; who are capable of infusing high ideas of 
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men and things; who teach subjects, rather than | respect or confidence. Time must test the truth and 
books ; principles rather than rules; teachers who | the triumph of every work, and the inventor in the 
odauprdond their whole duty, and know how to per-| mean time “ must learn to labor and to wait.” 
form it; teachers, in short, who look upon humanit There are two things—the most difficult in the 
as the sculptor looks upon the rude marble : with | world to accomplish aright—which, in popular esti- 
the ideal in his mind, and with skill to direct his | mation, are involved in no embarrassment, and which 
hand as he cuts and polishes. jalmost any person may easily perform—we meanthe 
With regard to a remedy for the want of family | making of laws and the teaching of school. Almost 
discipline, resulting in truancy, your committee can- | anybody can go to the Legislature, and almost any 
not be so specific. Here parents need to be educated, | nobody can be employed for a compensation to keep 
How shall we reach them? No cure that we can school, Our idea of a Legislator and Teacher is 
suggest will be infallible. Much can be done by very different from that which contemplates an. Act 
lectures and public addresses, by the agitation of |of Assembly-maker and aSchoolmaster. Those who 
school topics, thus directing attention to the educa-| may not think themselves able, perhaps, to mount 
tion of their children. The importance of educa-|the rostrum and wield the ferule are not incompe- 
tion may thus be more generally comprehended, and tent, generally, in their own opinion, to give sage 
the propriety, and indeed indispensableness of using | advice, with all the gravity and assurance of an ora- 
the proper means, will be suggested. Well quali-|cle, upon the subjects of government, discipline and 
fied teachers will also do much to remedy the evil instruction. The man who has a complete practi- 
here. They cannot fail of awakening a strong pub-|cal knowledge of plans and specifications of barns 
lic opinion is favor of the school. This will reach | and stables, not unfrequently supposes himself fully 
parents and have an effect upon them. ‘Teachers qualified to furnish the architectural arrangements 
may do much by visiting parents, in case of the tru-,and furniture of the school house. He will speak 
ancy of their children, and talking of the matter | confidently on these subjects, because it has been 
openly and frankly, in connection with the interest | his good fortune to have spent several minutes in the 
of the child, his influence in making truants of oth- | district school, and his observation and experience 
ers, and the welfare and prosperity of the school. _ entitle his opinions to respect. Thus school systems 
In conclusion, your committee cannot but think, must work their reforms slowly and gradually over- 
that the one idea, embodied inthe simple word duty, come the obstacles which ignorance, conceit and pre- 
practically and faithfully fulfilled, byevery person,— | judice throw in their way. When improvements 
whether parent, officer or teacher, connected with | are suggested, we must not be surprised when told by 
schools, will eventually operate to remove the great- | parents or pupils, that they “don’t like new fangled 
er part of this evil, which is known to be a great notions,” or “that they never had such things in 
hindrance to the advancement of general education. school before and don’t want them now.” We must 
not be quite overcome when assured by worthy Di- 
On Black-boards tape : ‘rectors of the truth of the pedagogic axiom, “ there 
eee aR Oh FER ANAM of presenting @ i. no royal road to learning,” or doubt their veracity 
suitable premium to the inventor of the best and cheap-| when we are told “that they were not taught by any 
ow article for that purpose. Br A. M. Gow. ‘improved methods of teaching,” though we may 
The present is an age of invention. New discov- thiak, taking care not to think too loudly, that their 
eries = ore Me ao oyna and so ait teaching was not by any method at all. 
tions of principles are found in every art. Progress | : : 
appears be the motto whitetail adtpied. Al As was said before, all changes are not improve- 
half century has witnessed wonderful works of im- 


'ments—nor in school affairs are all revolutions sy- 
provement, and added greatly to the comfort, conve- nonymous with reforms. Reforms are worked out 
nience and pleasure of mankind. The usefu! and 


thoughtfully, prudently and arg | slowly. They 
the economical have been principally sought, by in- 


‘are the result of labor and study. There is a class 
ventors in this country, and the beautiful, though Of tasebers, 1 WROE the PERtNeS ShGaie UF. Vay 
not so highly prized, is not unfrequently found com- 


careful; they are schemers—men of one idea—men 

: : . ho are never contented and happy unless they are 
bined with both. It would be trite for us to attempt ¥ : : 

to enumerate the wonderful achievements of science mounted of Weir avorite hope... Pare een Baee 

and art in navigation, locomotion, in the transmis- 


their time and energies in carrying out their one 
sion of intelligence, or in painting by the sun: these ides, tod live in the vain hope thay their booke- 
and a thousand others, the product of the labor, the 


‘their classification—their pet stady—their mode of 
learning and the enterprise of the age, are made fa- government or discipline, should receive general ap- 
miliar to you by that no less interesting and aston- 


probation and be introduced into the schools at large. 
ishing medium, the steam printing press, whose 


Such Utopian reformers, whose zeal is not measured 
hourly stream of printed sheets imparts the news to Biscay eae Sep te — Phe tee Tone co 
20,000 interested readers. 


| those who with apparent indifference pursue the plans 
It weuld be strange, indeed, if, among so many | marked er a oe nee Mes port Bh 
improvements, the profession of teaching—the no-| rested Fraedl pes fe y Pastas — ios Soe part 
blest and highest that can employ the energies of or dretrepeeerned bays pry ori mtn ap en opahee 
man—could not boast of inventors, and inventions 


jafter the manner of a Chinese, or a horse in a tread 
: ; : ; ill. of radi 

the result of their experience, which would lighten ae Se ee ree tei Phen 

the labor of instruction, economize time in teaching, 


|the one hand, and perfect apathy on the other, we 
and train the many where few were taught before.— | cm fod a eats wetine. ‘ ; 
Mankind are very prone to doubt the reality and| With these views we wish to recommend the in- 
value of anything hich claims to be new, not only | troduction of the Black-board into every school of 
because it may disprove some long cherished theory the State; and to this end, we will give a few reasons 
or opinion of their own, but, often simply because not | why it should be universally adopted, and at the 
dreamed of in their philosophy. We know fall well Same time offer a few suggestions as to the manner 
that all innovations are not improvements, and that |Of employing it. : : 
the claim of novelty does not entitle an inventor to! In the many excellent treatises on the subject of 
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teaching, we find more s devoted to the training 
of the individual pupil than to the school collective- 
ly. Now, while we would not erase one word that 
has been written for the education of the single scho- 
lar, we desire that more should have been written 
for the teaching and management of the school.— 
The teacher of 30 or 40 pupils,—and some schools 
have double that number to be instructed by one 
person,—must so arrange his scholars as to teach 
the greatest number in the least time. In the pro- 
portion that he can classify his scholars and econo- 
mize time in their instruction, will his usefulness be 
demonstrated, and other things being equal, his fi- 
delity to his employer tested. The employer con- 
tracts with the pen td for the use of his time and 
talents. If the teacher can in any way use those 
talents so as to doubly or trebly economize his time, 
he becomes doubly or trebly valuable. The use of 
the Black-board is one means by which, when his 
pupils are classified, the intelligent teacher may mul- 
tiply his instruction twelve or twenty fold, with ease 
to himself and pleasure to those instructed. This 
fact has been long known to our best teachers, who 
may ascribe much of their success to this valuable 
auxiliary. We are surprised that we do not find in 
any of the works on teaching, with which we are 
acquainted, one chapter at least devoted to the use 
of the Black-board, 


The term Black-board has been applied to a board, 
or several boards jointed together, planed smoothly 
and painted black, in order to give an even surface 
for writing. This board is suspended on the wall, or 
on a frame, at a proper height to accommodate the 
pupil, who writes upon it with chalk. This contri- 
vance, in area from 6 to 24 square feet, is familiar to 
all and will accommodate one or two pupils to work 
on it at the same time. 

For want of a better term we still a ply the mis- 
nomer Black-board to any extended black surface 
in the school that is used for writing, whether it be 
constructed of wood, plaster, paper or slate. 

Of the materials and the mode of preparing them 
for use in the school-room, we will speak in another 
place. It will be sufficient for us to say here, that 
no school house should have less than 48 square 
feet of black surface for writing. This is the least 
space, thus prepared, which would be considered val- 
uable in order to save time in classification. In no 
school, we suppose, will there be less than 12 pupils 
in some of the classes. These 12 shoul’ have ac- 
commodations to write at the same time, if necessary, 
on the Black-board. Forty-eight square feet would 
allow a surface two feet wide and twenty-four feet 
long, two feet being necessary at least to accommo- 
date an ordinary sized pupi!. This being the mini- 
mum surface allotted to the school, and our hypo- 
thetical number in the class twelve pupils, we will 
endeavor to show how they may be drilled together. 

Some have supposed that the Black-board is only 
used in the study of Arithmetic and its kindred 
branches, Algebra and Geometry. This is an error. 
It may be used indefinitely in extent, and in all the 
exercises of the school room, from the teaching of 
the A, B, C, to the most difficult and abstrase pro- 
blems of higher mathematics. 

In “ Abbott's Teacher,” we find that “The objects 
which are to be secured in the management of classes 
are two fold, Ist. Récitation. 2d. Instruction.”— 
These are essentially different, and both absolutely 
necessary in the training of a school. Instruction 


is the communication of facts and principles by the 
Teacher to the pupil or the eatwel: 


Recitation is 





the announcement to the teacher by the pupil of 
facts or principles acquired from books by study, or 
from previous instruction. It depends upon the to- 
pic of study and the advancement of the class,wheth- 
er the recitation shall precede the instruction or the 
converse, or whether both shall be conducted at the 
same time. 


Come with me into many of our rural schools, 
or, if you choose, come back to your own school boy 
days and renew the associations of your youth. Per- 
haps, then, as frequently now, there are 30 scholarsin 
the school. Of these, see those little chaps, six in 
number, boys and girls sitting on the little benoh 
near the stove. They are about to take their first 
step up the ladder of learning. There is no back to 
the bench, and the seat, though termed little by com- 
parison, is almost too high for their little feet to 
touch the floor; the stove, too, is rather near, and 
perhaps, a trifle too hot for comfort; still, full of 
childish ardor and anxious, perhaps, to display their 
new primers—their first acquisition in the book line 
—they await the master’s call “to books.” The big 
boys and girls occupy the big seats around the walls, 
and at once commence a noisy busy work with slates 
and “ecypherin’ books.” As there are 30 scholars, 
an equal division of the school time will give each 
pupil twelve minutes—six in the morning and six in 
the afternoon session. Were the number of scholars 
greater the proportionate time for instruction would 
be less. The little primers are called into requisi- 
tion, and their little owners are initiated into the 
mysteries of the A, B, C. Up and down the cabal- 
istic characters each little one is hurried, until the 
six minutes have expired; then it is sent to enjoy 
the remainder of the scheol hours on the high seat, 
without a back, nearthestove. Study, it could not; 
look on its book it could not, and would not be ben- 
efitted if it could. It dare not sing, or whistle or 
play, without incurring the displeasure of the mas- 
ter. What could the little creatures do except to 
learn to hate the school? Weary hours, and days, 
and months were thus spent, and this is called—edu- 
cation. 


Let us, for the sake of illustration, bring in our 
black -board and attempt a reform here. Hang up 
the black-board and call those little ones up before 
it. Let them leave the primers at the seat—they 
will have little use for them now. Individually, they 
received before six minutes instruction. Six times 
six are thirty-six minutes collectively. Suppose the 
teacher oceupies fifteen minutes in instructing all 
together, and fifteen minutes again before school 
closes, This makes a half hour's teaching to every 
child who before received only one-fifth of a half 
hour. Each child is furnished with a piece of chalk 
and a cloth to erase its work when required. Now 
we’are ready for instruction. The teacher makes A 
or O or S, in large letters, a few at atime. He re- 
quests the little ones to copy. They do it—for all 
children are delighted to make marks. They love 
to imitate. All work at once—all acquire a knowl- 
edge of the forms of letters and words at the same 
time. Now the lesson or exercise is over, fifteen 
minutes of instruction have been given, and while the 
next class is heard by the teacher, the little ones are 

itted to sit on the high bench near the stove, or 
if it would please them more, they can copy the dog 
or bird which the teacher has drawn for a model, or 
cut from the pages of a pictorial. You will find 
the bench near the stove always empty when the 
children have opportunity to use the chalk. Here 
they learn to form letters, to print words, to copy 
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pictures, and are always busy, and, without effort to| where black-boards do not exist in any shape, where 
themselves or teacher, are quiet and happy. the time was and is consumed, without method and 
I quote a paragraph from “ Abbott’s Teacher ” | without economy, there were neither instruction nor 
about the spelling lesson. The picture will be read-| recitation in this seienee. The teaching of arithme- 
ily recognized. “One Teacher, for instance, has a/ tic was accomplished after the following style:—The 
: elling pee Anim’ He begine " he head of a eee their aoe and — and were 
e line, and putting one word to each boy, goes re-| told simply to go to work, commencing of course at 
gularly down, each successive pupil culate the|the beginning. As the teacher sit chiphipel in 
chances whether a word, which he can accidentally | hearing the reading and spelling, according to their 
spell, will or will not come to him. If he spells it, allotted portions, there was no time to hear a reci- 
the teacher cannot tell whether he is prepared or|tation or teach a principle. Many of the books 
not. That word is only one among fifty constitut-| were legacies, having served two or three genera- 
ing the lesson. If he misses it, the teacher cannot! tions before, so that in many cases no two could be 
decide that he was unprepared. It might have) found of the same name or edition, After working 
been a single accidental error.” | aout yee a considerable time, assisted perhaps 
‘ by will fring file dase ef ineine to he black. by Oae foe qi - error oe pages of 
oard to spell, Each one has chalk and cloth or! s “cypherin ok, an exercise 
wiper in hand, and faces the teacher like a company called by general consent a “sum”—an indefinite 
on parade—quiet, appari and erect. There sonst | tare thas 18 applies ae Seo then case 
be neatness and uniformity to accomplish what we, ——i§ Bhished, f0 show the master 
desire. The lesson was assigned, and the class are | What the result is, the-pupil—slate in one hand 
prepared to recite. The class is ready, the teacher | #nd book in the other,—mareches up to the mas- 
speaks: “Write;” the twelve pupils turn simultane- | ter’s desk. That functionary, although employed in 
ously right about to the board and raise the hand to | the double office of hearing a reading class and 
write. If the lesson is composed of words, three or | ending @ pen, can still subtract sufficient from his 
four may be announced by the teacher, and they will present duties to glance at the book, and then at 
be written in columns, neatly, quietly, legibly : if a| the answer on the slate. If these, on brief inspection 
sentence is announced, it is written and punctuated. | #8Tee, the work is pronounced correct, and the pupil 
When the words or sentence is done, the teacher | Well patienen wi ne poniovenngets sits down, so to 
says : “Change;” and No. 1 takes No. 2’s place and |“ Sum” it through the book. If, perchance, the pu- 
No. 12 takes quietly the place of No. 1 at the other | Pil fail to make the answers agree, he calls on the 
end of the board. “Each scholar can now criticise | master, who works it out and hands it over without 
Be sugpbacs eon sree detested the ee ok Cte ee 
one who makes the discovery crosses the fault, and | Diy eH 
raises his hand, when the teacher will eall for the #24 recitation ; and thus pupils may gothrough the 
correction. When all the criticisms are heard, the | book, pee yet re pry their multiplication table, or 
word “out” is given and the black-board is cleaned | 5'”gte principle of the science, 
at once, ready for a new sentence. Order and sys-| Now a reform is certainly needed here. Let us 
tem are thus preserved and time greatly economized. |see how it may be accomplished. The class must 
Where one spelled before, twelve spelled by the! be arranged with reference to their real knowledge, 
black-board; where one answered by guessing, twelve and must have books of the same kind. Let them 
now reapeae and eer guessing wi be oily dis- | be boone before the black-board or, recitation.— 
covered and remedied. ere spellin one was) By t lassification, ti ill b d t- 
learned before, now we have apelling, = Psat  hadion 7 devoted to tcaching H gek ‘Nesee 
yor 4) se ype. pena construction, and | ascertained the knowledge of the class by examina- 
oa nf Mer ene re of Vy be ore 9g Wi pac pe aia ve re meapives to make a ade yr son 
5 i e ance, the whole work. exhibition. e word “ Write” is given an ey 
priggel  a work is as interesting as it is instruc-|turn to the board; the exercise is then given and 
tive. is is a recitation. each takes it down as rapidly as the teacher utters 
Suppose the teacher wishes to give instruction to it. Each one tries to get through first. If the 
a class in geography. His illustrations being | teacher sees one working slowly, or endeavoring to 
made on the pine spoard, all who can see the board retin Rake y his Spee gs f predpeuin ve - vi a 
may receive the information imparted. He com-|'@W °rle! questions soon Hind the Canse of the delay. 
mences by drawing, with a string, a neat circle to re- | As each one has done the work, he will turn quietly 
present the world; he explains the axis and draws 2round and face the teacher, showing that his work 
the poles ; illustrates the points of the compass on | is complete a sna be . ready to pny onathins 
his map; defines the equator and marks it off; di- | Comcerning it, @ teacher can Call on any one lor 
rects Uiention to latitude and longitude, and de-| #0 explanation and the answer. When the answer 














seribes the parallels and meridians ; teaches the dif- 
ferent kinds of angles, how the degrees are counted, 
and where, and locates his tropics and polar circles. 
This is part of his instruction. To-morrow he ex- 
pects the same illustrations from his class, as a reei- 
tation. He may expect each scholar to draw the 





circles great and small, and thus know how much 
has been by them retained. If the teacher did not 
teach in this way, he would not be doing his duty ;| 
if he taught one scholar at a time, all the time con- 
sumed beyond one or two explanations would be a 
loss. Thus is seen the economy of the black-board. 





Instruction and recitation in arithmetic require 
the aid of the black-board. In many of our schools | 


is announced, the teacher says, “ Who has it ?”— 
when those who have the answer as stated, quietly 
raise the right hand, After corrections are made 
and criticisms by the teacher, the word “ Out” is 
given, and the whole is rubbed off. 


It will not be necessary to illustrate further the 
economy of this means of instruction,though we have 
by no means exhausted the subject. Even the mini- 
mum amount of 48 square feet can be so suceessfully 
used as to produce a radieal change in the teaching, 
and by its happy influence also modify the govern- 
ment and discipline of the school. 

If, however, instead of the meagre allowance we 
have taken for illustration, we had the entire north 
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side of the school house covered with black surface, 
ten feet from the floor, and the spaces between the 
windows and in the rear of the teacher’s platform, 
we would then not have too much. There is gener- 
ally too much light admitted into the school-houses, 
producing weakness of the eyes and headache, The 
windows in the north side can well be s , and 
their place occupied with an extended black-board. 
The black surface will serve to modify the light by 
its absorption. On the side of the room where the 
extended black-board is placed, there should be a 
platform the entire length, and about three feet wide 
and eight inches high; this will raise the pupils suf- 
ficiently above those sitting; to be visible from all 
parts of the room. If the black surface extends 
above the height demanded for constant use, the up- 
per part may be filled with diagrams and drawings in 
Astronomy, Philosophy, Geo vetry and Geography, 
which can remain as an embellishment to the room 
and as a convenience for demonstration. If pupils 
have the place to draw and proper encouragement 
from the teacher, they will avail themsulves 
of the opportunity, and soon astonish the teacher 
and themselves with their own proficiency. 

The surface of the black-board should be hard, 
that it may not be easily scratched or defaced; it 
should also be perfectly smooth, free from cracks, 
bruises or excresences, in order that the chalk may 
glide over it readily and uninterruptedly. The color 
should be durable and unfading, There should not 
be a glossiness of surface, as that reflects the light 
and prevents the teacher and pupils from secing the 
figures. The surface should not be liable to warp, 
break, or peel off, or be affected by the changes of 
weather. Another desirable consideration is that 
the materials composing it should be easily secured, 
readily prepayed, and at the same time so cheap as 
not to place them beyond the ability of the poorest 
district. So far as the knowledge of your commit- 
tee extends these desiderata have not yet been ob- 
tained. 

The black-board most generally used is made of 
boards, planed and painted. For a small surface, 
this kind will do very well—but for an extended 
surface, the boards are not so good. The objections 
to the board are that it is very difficult—almost im- 
possible—to get a surface free from cracks and fis. 
sures; that it has to be painted frequently; that 
changes of weather cause it to warp and twist be- 
yond prevention; and that it is too noisy when a 
number work at the same time, and generally comes 
too high in price. 

There are in some schools large slates fastened to 
the walls, which combine more excellencies than 
anything that has yet been used; the only objection 
to them is their cost—being entirely too expensive 
for general use. In some of the raral school houses 
the surface required for the use of the school is 200 
square feet, and in some union school houses con- 
sisting of many rooms, 3000 square feet are constant- 
ly employed in the manner designated. It is desir- 
able, when so much surface is required, that cheap- 
ness as well as durability be sought. 


There have been many experiments made to pro- 
duce a black surface, equal te the slate in excellence 
and durability, but more easily obtained and at a less 
cost. Success has not yet been achieved, as far as 
your committee can ascertain. There are many re- 
cipes given by teachers, and from them we select a 
ay which answer, so tome extent only, the desired 
end. 


“ Let the surface be cleared of all. roughness or 


inequality with sand paper. Take common wall 
paper, let it be pasted smoothly and firmly on the 
required spaces, and covered according to the fol- 
lowing recipe : Lampblack and flour of emery mixed 
with spirit varnish. No more lampblack and flour 
of emery should be used, than are sufficient to give 
the required black aud abrading surface; and the 
varnish should contain only sufficient gum to hold 
the ingredients together, and confine the composition 
to the wall. The thinner the mixture the better. 
The lampblack should first be ground with a smal} 
quantity of alcohol, to free it from lumps. The 
composition should be applied to the smooth sur- 
face with a common painter's brush. Let it become 
thoroughly dry and hard before it is used.” 

“Another paper surface may be speedily and 
cheaply prepared, by pasting wall paper smoothly 
on the wall, then sizing it, to prevent the paint from 
sinking into the pepe, and afterwards giving it a 
couple of coats of black, oil paint, with a smal! mix- 
ture of emery to give it a grit or hold on the chalk, 
and enough varnish to cause it to dry rapidly.” 


These are cheap preparations, costing probably 
about 25 cents per square yard. They are not dura- 
ble, being liable to be worn through in one or two 
sessions and requiring to be painted once or twice a 
session. The gritty surface produced by the emery, 
which is necessary to cut the chalk or crayon, causes 
@ cloud of dust continually in the school room, to the 
injury of books, furniture and clothes, and to the 
he me: and discomfort of lungs, eyes and 

air. 


From the Canada Journal of Education, the fol- 
lowing for making Composition Black-board, is 
taken. “ Fortwenty square yards of wall, take three 
pecks of Mason’s putty, (white finish,) three pecks 
of clean white sand, three pecks of ground plaster, 
and three pounds of lampblack, mixed with three 
gallons of alcohol. Lay the mixture evenly and 
smoothly on the surface to be covered. The alcohol 
and the lampblack must be well mixed together, be- 
fore they are put to the other ingredients.” 

The ingredients of this composition are easily pro- 
eured and prepared, but it is not very durable, and 
when it scales off it leaves roughness aud inequality 
which it is difficult to remedy, without removing the 
first coat entirely, which is a troublesome and ex- 
pensive process. For a time, no surface could do 
better, especially when it is plastered on a side wall 
of stone or brick. But it should be remembered 
that neither paper nor composition will prove lasting 
if it be put on a studded lathed and plastered wall, 


'The springiness of the studding and laths impercep- 


tibly but constantly worked on, causes the plaster 
soon to become loose and crumble to pieces. 


We are indebted to Charles W. Powell, of Had- 
donfield, N. J., for permission to make known a dis- 
covery which he thinks will prove of great value to 
the teacher, and entirely meet the required end. It 
is nothing more than sheet iron extended on the 
wall, or on a frame. We know it is durable, cheap, 
easily procured, is capable of indefinite extension, 
and when painted or varnished slightly, presents a 
surface equal to the slate itself. Whether the ex- 
pansion and contraction produced by variation of 
temperature would cause it to break loose from its 
fastenings, or to “buckle” so as to present an un- 
even surface, we do not yet know; nor is it ascer- 
tained whether it can be so fixed or fastened that it 
will not produce a great noise when worked on.— 
These difficuities present themselves to our minds; 





if they can be obviated, it is supposed that this sur- 
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face is all that is wanted, and Mr. Powell will have) The committee are not prepared to report any 
the thanks of the profession and the gratification of |composition, as embracing all the good qualities 
having aecomplished a great good, Teachers who necessary to a perfect Black-board surface, It is 
are willing to make experiments can follow up Mr. | hoped however that Teachers will fully appreciate 
Powell's suggestion, and do themselves and others a the importance of this subject aad exercise their in- 
good service, if they improve on the original idea by genuity in preparing a substitute for the slate, and 
publishing the results of their study and investiga- | publish the result of their labors. 


tion. 
The “Scientific American” has thrown out several | REPORT 
On the Number of hours ef School per day. 


suggestions which may be of some use; though from | 
the character of the article we suppose the theories BY J. H. ORVIS, 
advanced have not been reduced to the test of prac-| [t may, perhaps, seem to many present, a useless 
tice. How far the suggestions go, in practice, t0- labor to prepare a report on this subject, as the al- 
wards meeting all that we require in Black-board | most universal practice, for @ long series of years in 
composition, we do not know, not having opportu- this State, would indicate that the question had long 
nity to make the trial. We publish the article en- since been decided. But the subject was assigned 
tire, that some enterprising teacher may make the ys, and it was our duty to comply with the appoint- 
experiment and publish the result for the benefit of ment. ‘The recent improvements and changes which 
the teachers at large. jhave taken oe in the school system of various 
“ArtiriciaL Writine State.— Writing ot natural | States, and the changed manner of teaching every- 
slate is produced by the pencil being abraded, while , where, have given rise to discussions on this subject, 
drawn upon the slate, thus leaving the abraded par-|as well as others which were considered as settled 























ticles on the slate, in such characters as the operator 
may have designed. The slate must be harder than 
the pencil used, or the latter will produce scratched 
characters indented in the slate. This is a key to 
the nature of an artificial slate for writing. 

Any composition of adark color, and of a com- 
paratively hard smooth surface; when placed on wood, 
and which will abrade the point of aslate pencil, will 
answer the purpose of a writing slate. Now what 
composition will effect this? Glass has a fine smooth 
surface, and can easily be washed, and it is much 
harder than common slate pencil. Will a composi- 
tion of glass answer? The surface of common glass 
is so smooth, that it will not abrade the point of a 
slate pencil, it is also so light in color, and being 
transparent, it will notanswer. Butifweuse a plate 
of ground glass (the surface of which is roughened) 
and place a sheet of black paper behind it, a writing 
slate will be produced. Here then, we have a key 
to a composition that will produce an artificial wri- 
ting slate. Ifwe take some fine powdered glass, or 
ground white sand, mix it withsomethin glue, and 
cover smoothly the surface of dark colored paper 
with it, and allow it to dry, the mcr y 204 that used 
to be so common in pocket books wil! be produced. 

If we paint a smooth board, with a dark color for 
a ground work, then Jay on a composition of glue 
and ground glass, we will have an artificial slate. It 
is best, however, to lay it on in a series of coats, and 
allow each todry. But this artificial slate composi- 
tion has the defect of being easily injured by water, 
as the glue is soluable, and the slate requires fre 
quent washings.) We must therefore mix it with 
some composition that will allow it to be washed. 
There are various varnishes, such as gum shellac 
dissolved in alcohol, or common gum eopal varnish. 
If ground glass be mixed with such a varnish, and 
laid on, it will make an artificial slate that can be 
washed with eold water. The ground-work may be 
black paint mixed with ground glass, and its surface 
may be coated with ground glass mixed with varnish. 

A little fine emery powder, mixed with the ground 
glass in the varnish, renders it superior,—as its par- 
ticles are very hard,—for abrading the point of a 
pencil. This slate composition should be laid on 
with great care—its surface should be perfectly level 


along time ago. A work was published in New 
York some time since, by Fowlers & Wells, devoted 
exclusively to the consideration of this subject, and 
advocating the reduction of daily instruction to 
three hours. The author of that work, Mr. W. L. 
Crandal, maintained that by such a reduction, we 
should gain a greater efficiency for the common 
school system,—a better education for each pupil in 
a given number of years,—and at the same time free 
ourselves from all the physical evils which arise from 
too long confinement in the vitiated air of the school 
room, as well as obviate many of the difficulties which 
teachers meet with from other causes, such as truan- 
cy, indo:ence, insubordination and the like. If this be 
true, if we ean gain all this, and save one-half our 
time, it is well worth the attention of every educa- 
tor in Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 


There are so many other subjects and questions 
connected with school education, which have an im- 
portant bearing on this one, that to a fair under- 
standing of this, we must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all of them. It matters not which side of this 
question any one may espouse, whether he be in 
favor of three, four, six or any fixed number of hours 
of school per day ;—all will admit that the correct 
time is modified by many circumstances, euch as the 
age and health of the pupils,—the situation and 
character of the school buildings—the seats and 
other internal arrangements of the rooms, — the 
manner of conducting the exercises,—facilities to 
promote physical development, and the like. 

An infant school, where the bodies and minds of 
the pupils are weak and easily injured, and both un- 
accustomed to restraint tnd confinement, should 
not be kept open as long and steadily as a school 
ofa different grade. A sickly, feeble pupil of any 
age, can bear neither mental labor nor confinement 
to the same extent, that one of the same age, full of 
life and vigor can. But in the brief limits of an Es- 
say, (and we intend to be very brief,) we cannot 
touch upon all the questions which effect, to a con- 
siderable extent, the one under consideration. We 
will, therefore, confine our inquiries to the number 
of hours of school pet day, which would conduce 
most to the interest of both teacher and taught, if 
our schools were models in all other respects. And 





and it should be allowed to dry perfectly before it is 
used. Large slate boards may thus be easily made | 
for school rooms, in place of commen black-boards 
and be far more durable.” i 


we will take it for granted, that the general practice 
throughout the country is correct, unless we can see 
some very dangerous results arising from it. 

We hear complaints from all portions of the coun- 
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try, that our present mode of education produces 
diseases of the worst kind in the system of the pu- 
pils, that it destroys their natural constitution, and 
is fast making us a nation of imbeciles both in body 
and mind. ese complaints must have some foun- 
dation, or they would not be so general, But what 
are the causes which produce such direful results? 
The answer is as universal as the complaint :—im- 
pure air, improper seats, want of physical exercise, 
and their concomitants. But these are certainly not 
the effects of six hours of school. 

Let our school houses be situated in healthy 
places, where the air is not infected with dangerous 
and deadly miasmata, and surrounded by trees that 
will protect them alike from the scorching rays of 
summer’s san, and tue chilling blasts of winter's 
winds; let them be provided with seats and d+sks of 
the most comfortable description; decorate the 
walls of the rooms with maps, charts, engravings, 
paintings ; with whatever will interest the pupil’s 
minds in the lessons they are pursuing, or excite 
their love for the beautiful and good, that the school 
room may be the most pleasant and agreeable place 
found among the haunts of youth, These rooms 
should be supplied with facilities for ventillation of 
a superior kind, that the air within may be kept con- 
stantly pure, and with proper means of controling 
the temperature, both winterandsammer, The sur- 
rounding grounds should be large and commodious, 
and well adorned with shrubbery. The gymnasium 
should be extensive enough to afford ample sports 
and exercises for the whole school, and the arrange- 
ments so as to enable them to take these exercises 
in all kinds of weather. In such a house, undersuch 
circumstances, place teachers who are in every re- 
spect adapted to their calling, who can sympathise 
with the pupils in all their trials and difficulties, 
those who can impart instructions in a manner that 
will render the acquirement of knowledge a delight- 
ful pleasure, those who cas govern aschool by kmd- 
ness—or rather can teach without the necessity of 
governing—those who are in reality model teachers. 
Let these schools be of the right dimensions, neither 
so large as to overtask the teachers in their effort to 
do “equal and exact justice” to all, not so smal] as 
to give the rooms an air of loneliness and desertion. 
When these schools are provided with good series 
of text books and classified after the most improved 
manner, we are prepared to make the inquiry, How 
long each day should they be kept open? How long 
can they be kept open advantageously, taking into 
consideration the interest of teachers, pupils and pa- 
rents ? 

There are but two reasons which operate against 
long and uninterrupted daily sessions, The first, is 
the evils arising from long confinement of young 
persons, in one position and inimpure air. The se- 
cond is, the impossibility of long continued mental 
effort by the young, without injury, both physical 
and intellectual. 

Does the first objection apply to the six hours a 
day system? No scholar in our schools now remains 
more than twenty minutes at his seat, without some 
exercise that will rest him. If our school buildings 
are so arranged as to make it uneomfortable to sit 
on the seats that length of time, or to render ven- 
tilation impossible, the carpenter and architeet are 
the proper persons to remedy the difficulty, and they 
should Be consulted at once. 

Is the second objection applicable to our present 
system of teaching? Wethink not. We knowitis 


impossible for children to stady six hours each day. 





We know itis impossible to confine them in a school 
room for six consecutive hours, without doing gross 
injustice to them. But these are not the practices 
of our present system. ‘The school day is divided 
into two sessions—one before and one after noon. 
We have one recess of half an hour, or two recesses 
of fifteen minutes each, every half day. ‘he open- 
ing and fecing. exercises, occupy several minutes 
each session. No small portion of the remaining 
time is occupied by eaeh pupil in recitations, and re- 
ceiving instruction from the teacher, The general 
elocutionary and gymnastic exercises tend to dissi- 
pate the tedium of the school room, and oecupy an- 
other fraction of time. Singing, general recitations 
on maps, and occasional lectures by the teacher, al- 
leviate the monotony of text book studying. When 
all of this time is deducted from the six hours, we 
will have less than three hours to be occupied by 
each pupil in learning his allotted lessons, if he lost 
no time at all in other ways, which is not the case 
in our schools now, and never will be in any school 
hereafter. 

Can the pupils in the common schools of Penn- 
sylvania profitably devote the time to real study, 
which is in reality allotted to them for that purpose, 
now? The pupils are never called upon to direct 
their attention to any one subject at one time very 
long. Having several different studies to attend to, 
which call into operation different faculties of the 
mind, every new lesson they commence, operates as 
a rcst from previous labors to a certain degree.— 
Give the pupils great opportunities for physical ex- 
ercise, offer every possible inducement for them to 
participate in the sports of the play-grounds, and no 
pupil can be injured by intellectual labor while his 
physical education is not neglected. 

We will now consider some of the disadvantages 
we should entail on ourselves, by adopting this sys- 
tem. All persons who understand the business ‘of 
teaching admit the best method to be that by ora! 
instruction, in connection with the use of text books. 
There will be no time for oral instruction or expla- 
nation by the teacher under this system. Its ad- 
voeates say scholars will learn more in the same 
length of time than they now do. Of course, then, 
they would have more and longer lestons to recite, 
and require more instruction thannow. No teacher 
could perform the duties which would devolve upon 
him, as the head of a school of the usual size, if he 
had wore to do and only half the time to do it in. 
It would introdace one evil into our schools which 
should be kept out, if possible—that of burrying.— 
Expedition, in many things, is desirable, but not ip 
disposing of lessons. Give the teacher and pupil 
plenty of time to do their work thoroughly, every 
day. We would have to change our entire schoo} 
system, fora teacher would be ineapable of teaching 
as many scholars as under the present system. 


It is well to remove all real evils in our system 
of education; but it is not well to undertake to over- 
come the disadvantages which we have to coriend 
with, by introducing others to counteract their ef- 
fects. When the reforms are completed which are 
now going on, if any teacher should endeavor to re- 
duce the school day to three hours, we think he 


would justly be suspected of acting from selfish and 
mercenary motives. ‘This idea of so reducing the 
time, doubtless originated in minds just capable of 
perceiving an evil, but powerless to devise the rem- 
edy. Wild fanaticism and radicalism run riot in 


the educational, as well as in the political and reli- | 
gious world. But as long as we have such men as 
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we now have to guide the educational car of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘we need fear no innovations which will 
have a dangerous tendency. May those men long 
live, and the Common School System of Penusylva- 
nia flourish under their guardianship. 





ESSAY. 
The combination of motte Moral and Religious Instruc- 
on. 


BY MISS M. F, EDGAR. 





It is not much that women can say on this sabject, | 
after so much has already been said of able and | 
powerfal man; but as it is a subject that so closely | 
concerns her elevation in the social scale of being, | 
we think that she should not be wholly silent in re-| 


What was it that placed the name of Cesar, Han- 
nibal, Alexander iM Napoleon, high on the tablet 
of historic fame? Was it not the powers of their 
brilliant minds that gained for them the title of 
“ master spirits of the world?” But here their glory 
ceases. Had morality and religion been inculcated 
in their youth, their memory might have remained 
untarnished as the noonday sun; their lives not 
steeped the world in woe, horror and b!oodshed, nor 
their death been so dark and tragic; nor would thou- 
sands more have left dark shadows to crimson the 
annals of time’s course, but through the same fatal 
error that marked their education. What was it 
that placed George Washington as a bright peculiar 


star, alone in the firmament of intelleet, unshadowed 
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for there we often slaked our thirst in childhood ;— 
but our quaffings of the living spring would have been 
illy remembered, had not a loving teacher’s words, 
in week day school, kept moist all that was learned 
at sabbath school. We do approve of them: but 
far more do we approve of that command that bids 
us be “ diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord,” “casting our bread upon the waters that 
it may return after many days,” being “ instant in 
season and out of season,” inscribing on every leaflet 
of the youthful mind, as it unfolds to view, lessons of 
truth and reverence. 

No teacher should dare to engage in the work, un- 
less fully determined to try at least, to instruct those 
intrusted to his care in such a manner as to fit 
them to die; and no parents with parental feelings 
would or should allow their children to go one day 
to school to any teacher, until they know that teach- 
er’s moral and religious principles. Here we do not 
mean sectarianism—that is a question we detest; we 
simply ask, Has that teacher the moral principle that 
points us to the right, that acknowledges justice and 
equity though the heavens fall, and that teacheth by 
precept and example to love and worship God? 


Deeply have we often felt our own utter incapacity 
to do our duty faithfully as an instructor of youth. 
Often hath the tear drop dimmed our eye, whilst 
gazing on the cherished flock around us, feeling how 
fearful the task, and how fearful the reward, were 
that task performed amiss, when the teacher and the 
taught appear beforethe judgment bar, Such feel- 
ing have swept o’er us like mountain torrents, and 
left us in despair of ever doing what our heart de- 
sired; and in sadness would we feei as though we must 
resign, but duty pleading, kept us in the teacher's 
ranks. 

There is not alesson recited in the precincts of the 
school room, wherein morality and religion may not| 
be occasionally blended, While the young mind is) 
wandering amid the labyrinth of celestial worlds, 
dwelling on the forces that retain them in their or- 
bits, calculating their distance, peculiarities and 
magnitude, it is lost in wonder and amazement.— 
Then, a few gentle words, reminding them of that all 
pervading power that sustains the universe, inscribes 
upoo that mind a lesson that will last through all 
eternity. Science and revelation are closely united; 
one is but a part of the other, and as the various 
branches of knowledge unfold themselves to the 
mind of the student, they reveal to him a power and 
glory hitherto unseen, and bid him soar aloft on vi- 
sion’s airy wings and encompass not this small world 
alone, but all the boundless immensity of space.— 
Then—flying back through time’s long vista to that 
epoch when Jehovah’s voice proclaimed, “let there 
be light,”—then let the scholar view, with faith’s deep 
eagle eye, that holy, glorious band of angels chant- 
ing songs of welcome to the new made earth ; while 
world’s that rolled for ages, erst, go on rejoicing 
that there is another planet, Bring that expanding 
mind gradually along with you, age after age, since 
earth’s creation; point out the errors that have sunk 
nations, and the virtues that have exalted them up 
to where our own proud eagle spans a hemisphere,— 
and it will surely see God’s hand in all, and from it 
take lessons that will strengthen the right and erase 
the wrong. 

Let Geology point to the great changes that have 
taken place in physical geography, revealing God's 
power and glory all the more, and to the wisdom 
and goodness that have placed earth’s minerals at 


inexpressible, self-evident truths; while the mighty 
ocean’s waves proclaim, in pever-ceasing lessons, that 
He liveth and watcheth over all. Then, while the 
mind swells in gratitude and grandeur at the magic 
touch of God’s all-powerful greatness, let it come to 
dwell on the sublimity of its own creation, and the 
mechanism of the fragile casket that contains it; and 
you have the mind completely in your power, to 
mould it at your will. And herein will consist the 
secret of governing it aright :—wield the power you 
thus acquire with a firm and gentle hand, and that 
power is absolute. Butstring it not too high; teach 
it gentleness, purity, meekness and love. The best 
book we ever found for this, is the Bible, read with- 
out note or comment, and the vast field of nature. 
Flowers and plants are God's especial decreed gift 
toman. ‘Teach children not to regard them as mere 
things of varied hue, to glad the eye, but as living 
things to love; a volume to read and study. They 
are the brightest treasures on this sin-clouded earth, 
except those dear children themselves. ‘Teach them 
to love flowers, and it will refine and ennoble those 
faculties that your aspirations have tanght to en- 
compass the wonders and mysteries of loftier things. 


| Lead them forth amid the fresh shade and by the 


pearly brooklet’s banks; explain to them the uses 
and beauties of the vegetable world, and the grad- 
ual chain that, link by link, binds all created things 
together. Then will that mind be nobly moulded 
in your hands, to rise up and call you blessed. Let 
your pupils know that you love flowers, then will the 
youngest in your school learn to love you, and come 
with brightning eye and glowing cheek to piace in 
your hands the first sweet blossoms of spring, and 
the latest buds of decaying autumn. 

Intuitively they will love you, both young and old, 
as thus you, day by day, gently instil into their hearts 
morality and all that is good, great and beautiful,— 
whether in the heavens above, the earth beneath, the 
boundless ocean with its teeming myriads, or the 
lowliest flower that blooms ;—and above all, peace 
and good will to all mankind,—God himself adored 
and revered first, as the great first cause of all that 
hath existence. 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


In pursuance of a call by the Hon. A. G. Cur- 
tin, State Superintendent of Common Schools, a 
Convention of Co, Superintendents met at Wil- 
liamsport, Lycoming Co. in the Chapel of Dickenson 
Seminary, on Tuesday, August 12, at 10 o'clock, A. 
M 





The Convention was called to order by tke State 
Superintendent, and the roll was called,—when and 
subsequently during the continuance of the Con- 
vention,the following members were in attendance: 

Allegheny—B. M. Kerr. 
Berks— William A. Good. 
Bradford—-Emanuel Guyer. 
Bucks—Joseph Fell. 
Cambria—S. B. M’Cormick. 
Clearfield—A. T. Schryver. 
Clinton—H. L. Dieffenbach, 
Columbia—R. W. Weaver. 
Dauphin—S. D. Ingram. 
Delaware—Charles W. Deans. 
Eik— William H. Armstrong. 
Erie—Charles B. Early. 
Indiana—Samuel P. Boleman. 
Jefferson—Samuel M?’Elhose. 
Juniata—W. M. Burchfield. 
Lancaster—J. P. Wickersham. 
Luzerne—John L. Richardson. 
Lycoming—J. W. Barrett. 





man’s command, In all these are precepts of love and 


M’Kean—Fordyce A. Allen. 
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Mercer—G. L. Eberhart. 
Montour—A. B. Putnam. 
Perry—A. R. Height. 
Pike—Ira B. Newman. 
Schuylkill—J. K. Krewson. 
Sullivan—Richard Bedford. 
Susquehanna—Benjamin F. Tewksbury. 
Tioga—J. F. Calkins, 
Union and Snyder— David Heckendorn. 
Warren—Lewis L. Spencer. 
Washington—John L. Gow. 
Wayne—Samuel A. Terrel. 


The State Superintendent stated, that the object 


of the meeting being fully set forth in the call under 
which they met, it was not necessary for him to) 


occupy their time by any additional remarks on the 
subject; that, as had heretofore been the practice, 
their organization and deliberations were to be un- 
controlled by the State Department, and he had 


every confidence that the latter would be wise, court-| 


eous, and beneficial to the cause in which they were 
all engaged; that he would be present during their 
whole session, an attentive and interested listener 


to their proceedings; and that it would afford him, 


sincere pleasure to give effect, as far as in the power 
of the Depattnast, to all measures calculated to 
benefit and perfect our noble Common Schoo! sys- 
tem. 
The following officers were then chosen : 
President—H. L. DIEFFENBACH, of Clinton. 


V. Presidents—Joun L. Gow, Washington. 

Ira B. Newman, Pike. 

Secretaries—R. W. Weaver, Columbia. 

F. A, Auten, M’Kean., 

Mr. Drerrensacn, on taking the chair, thanked 
the Convention for the honor conferred on him, in 
calling him to preside over its deliberations. He 
said they had assembled to consider the condition 
of a system devised to promote the welfare of over 
2,000,000 people and of more thaa 500,000 children, 
and to adopt measures to promote the success of | 
that system. No higher earthly motive than this 
could be presented to free, thinking, and patriotic) 
men, If they succeeded in this object, this State) 
would soon boast of a population, the happiest and) 
most elevated on the face of the globe. Much de- 
pended on their efforts. Chiefly should it be their 
object to vindicate the system and the office they 
held, from all reproach, by a faithful and constant 
attention to the duties imposed on them, in their se-) 
veral fields of operation ; and, while here, by abstain- 
ing from countenancing any measures except such 
as were clearly requisite to the fullest development 
of the system, as established by a law, which being 
the result of many years experience, would probably | 
be found, on full trial, to be well adapted to its ob- 
ject. 

Mr. Burchfield, of Jumata—Chairman of a Com- 
mittee on business, appointed at a previous informal 
meeting reported an order of business for the alter- 
noon, 

Mr. Weaver read the Report on the grading of 
schoils. (See page 106.) 

On motion, the report was accepted; and, accord- 
ing to the reported order of business, was then taken 
up for discussion. 

Mr. Allen said that though the report was satis. 
factory to him, in northern Pennsylvania strict 
grading was generally impracticable. But a very 
efficient substitute may be adopted,—that is, an| 
Order of studies in each school, to be indicated | 
by this body and perhaps by the State Department, 
and to be rigidly adhered to ;—so that the higher! 


| studies should not be taken up before the essential 
_fandamental branches are mastered. This would 
| not only be in accordance with the utilitarian spirit 

of the age, but of the system itself. A graded course 
| will then supply, to a great extent, the place of grad- 
ed schools, which ar: in many places impracticable. 


| Mr. Weaver did not differ materially from the last 
|speaker. The law already defines the branches, and 
| this in effect grades the studies in the lower schools, 
| But he supposed it would be impracticable thus 
strictly to grade the order of studies of the more 
advanced. One pupil is to be for one calling and 
another for a different. Minds also are of different 
tendencies and capacities. Even in the case of mu- 
sic, in whose favor there is scarcely a variety of opin- 
ion, some are incapable of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of it. It would, therefore, appear to be 
an undue cramping of the intellect to prescribe the 
snme studies in the same order to all. But this 
does not apply in the higher schools of a series, as 
there are usually more studies than all pursue, and 
each pupil can select those studies proper for him. 
| Mr. Newman cordially approved the idea of a 
| graded order of studies in all mixed schools, and 
would like to see a committee appointed and a re- 
| port made on that subject. 
Discussion closed and report adopted. 


Mr. Height read the report on the Uniformity of 
Text-books. [See page 108.] 

Mr. Wickersham agreed with the report as to the 
| necessity of uniformity. Two years ago, only three 
|ar four of the rural districts of Lancaster had a uni- 

form ‘series. Now all but three or four have com- 
plied with the law in this respect. Several modes 
had been adopted. Jn some districts, the law had 
been strictly enforced; a resolution prescribing a 
series had been adopted by the Board, and all pupils 
unprovided with them had been excluded. This, 
however, was a harsh measure, and only resorted to 
in a few cases, In others, the Directors and Teach- 
ers met and adopted a series, leaving its actual in- 
troduction to the Teacher, who in all sueh cases, had 
been successful, when he went rightly to work. A 
new class, who must purchase a new book of some 
kind, may be made without difficulty to get that of 
the series, and thus gradually the whole be intro- 
duced. ‘This, however, takes time. Other Direc- 
tors have purchased the books of the series out of 
the funds of the district, and traded a new book for 
an old one, till all were supplied. In a few, the dis- 
trict owns all the books, which are only loaned to 
the pupils while using them. He was told that it 
only costs about 15 cents per pupil per annum to sup- 
ply the books in this way—including, of course, only 
the books in the branches named in the law. Co. 
Superintendents can do much for the promotion of 
this most desirable object, by operating on Directors 
while examining the Teachers and visiting the 
schools. They, at once, perceive the importance of 
the change, if plainly urged and stated.—It takes 
much longer to drive twenty head of cattle to water, 
one by one, than to drive them all at once. 

Mr. Heckendorn, when a teacher, had eleven differ- 
ent reading books in one school. Had appealed to 
the parents—called a meeting—read the law to them 
—was told he was paid for his time and if he put it 
in and they were satisfied, so should he, ‘Then tried 
another course—told them that the great variety of 
books in use was very interesting and instructive to 
himself; but that owing to the number of classes 
and the shortness of time given to each, the pupils 
could learn scarcely any thing. This seemed to 
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have some effect, and finally after great effort, he ob- 
tained uniformity. In his county some schools are 
doing pretty well, and they are those that have a 
uniform series;—some are not, and for the want of it. 
Expects improvement in this respect the coming 
term. 

Mr. Richardson said no proper interest or vitality 
can exist in a school without this uniformity. Books 
should not only be uniform, but graded to suit the 
intellect of each, Injury is often done by the use of 
a book beyond the calibre of the pupil. Had exam- 
ined, before Directors, a class in a simple suitable 
book. They showed that they comprehended it, 
and that they were making progress ;—another in a 
work beyond their comprehension, not only did not 
understand it, but evidently were making little pro- 
gress in the mere power to read. Had heard of a 
teacher who was embarrassed by the use of Pike, 
Dabole and other arithmetics. He induced a mer- 
chant to lay in a stock of an author he preferred ; 
and then, after night, went to the school house and 
actually buried all the arithmetics in it. This act 
(which the speaker did not justify and now only re- 
lated to show the extremity of the annoyance to some 
teachers) was attributed to some mischievous per- 
son; but there being no help for it, a set of uew 
books were purchased out of the stock that: had 
been quietly provided. The old ones were not long 
regretted.—Uniformity had not been adopted in any 
case without the full measure of benefit expected 
from it. 

Mr. Ingram regretted the report did not discuss 
the point of Directors purchasing the books with 
the funds of the District, but was pleased to hear 
this mode had been tried with success in Lancaster 
oe He preferred that way of effecting uniform- 
ity. In Dauphin, only a few districts have actual 
uniformity, though many have adopted resolutions 
to that effect. Even in Harrisburg there is not uni- 
formity over the whole borough; removal of fami- 
lies from one ward to another causes unnecessary 
iaconvenience and expense in this respect. The 
same evil followed removal from one township to an- 
other, even when there was a uniform but different 
series in each. For this reason he favored an uni- 
form county series. 

Mr. Bedford said this matter affected poor and 
thinly peopled counties more than members seemed 
to be aware of, in making fine speeches on the sub- 
ject. In some districts of Sullivan there is now uni- 
formity of books, in others little prospect of it.— 
Without a superior class of teachers, the expedients 
detailed by the Superintendent of Lancaster cannot 
be made effectual. ‘This evil mainly comes from the 
Teachers. Each in succession recommends a differ- 
ent book. 
every variety, and the people become impatient un- 
der the frequent calls made on them. Where the 
tax is from twelve totwenty mills to keep up schools 
—and poor at that—it is out of the question for Di- 
rectors to purchase the books also, even if they have 
the power. If they have, it will do much for the 
schools to exercise it, where practicable. Unfortu- 
nately many teachers go into the schools to get 
along as easily as they can, and will take no pains to 
produce uniformity. He fully concurred with the 
sentiments of the report on this part of the subject, 
and hoped that efforts would be made by each mem- 
ber at home to give it effect. 

Mr. Weaver thought the kind of books used of 
less moment than their uniformity. His county also 


suffered from changes of books, caused by the fre- 








uent change of teachers. The utmost hesitation 
should be exercised in changing a series, when once 
adopted. In Germany more stress is placed on oral 
than on book instruction. Afterall, the book is of 
less importance than the use of it by the teacher. 
Probably there are too many grades or classes,‘and 
therefore too many text books in ourschools. Five 
classes and as many books in reading are not una- 
sual, in one school, As Teachers improve, the whole 
difficulty growing out of the selection and use of 
text-books will decrease. 

Mr, Newman, after some jocular remarks on the 
great variety of books, said he could not agree with 
that part of the report which favored the interfer- 
ence of Co. Superintendents in the selection of text- 
books, unless an amendment of the 26th section of 
the law should expressly confer the power. Direc- 
tors are extremely cautious, They see that there is 
a seeming confliction between the 25th and 26th sec- 
tions—the one making the duty of selection impera- 
tive and the other apparently prohibiting any pre- 
motion of the sale of books, which is certainly effect- 
ed by selecting a particular series;—and there they 
stop short. Unfortunately there is no penalty to 
enforce the 25th section. ‘The selection, also, being 
only “during the ensuing year,’—“ Why did not the 
Legislature fix a longer time?” say the Directors. 
“This shows we may do as we please. It is useless 
to have a new series every year.” He would go for 
almost any remedy for this great evil, for it is an 
alarming one. School houses needed improvement 
as much as books; and if the Teacher spoken of by 
the Superintendent of Luzerne had put the house 
into the fire as well as the books, it would have been 
no harm. Ih Pike there is uniformity in three of 
the eleven districts, and they will not ab:rdon it. 


A great part of the evil of variety of cooks arises 
from the publishers themselves; and tnvy will have 
no just causofeon e adoption of couny 
uniformity somewhat interferes with them. Books 
are given to pupils and other means adopted, to get 
them introduced, not entitled to much favor and the 
variety and difficulty thus increased. He would like 
to see a penalty for neglect of duty added to the 25th 
section. 

Dr. Early thought the Teachers’ Institute the 
— and the means to remedy this evil. Hold your 

nstitute twice a year. Make your own Teachers in 
your own county. Let them thus meet and act to- 
gother and they will naturally adopt or urge the 
same books in all the districts, and the difficulty will 
cease, 

Mr. Fell stated that some progress had been made 
in this matter in Bucks, by the purchase of books by 
Directors. One third of the districts have purchased 


Thus the District is filled with books of | maps of the United States for all their schools. If 
'they have the right to do this, they would seem to 


have the right to purchase the books. 


Mr. Height thought the difficulties of the Saperin- 
tendent of Pike, more imaginary than real. If an 
exclusive series be adopted, neither an agent nor 
any one else has the right to introduce any others, 
He preferred that parents should buy the books and 
the pupils own them. Many children take great 
delight in covering and preserving their books, and 
in after years often look into them with pleasure and 
profit. He did not approve the idea of the district 
owning the books, and therefore had not touched on 
it in the report. 

Mr. Boleman thought some more express legal 
enactment on this point requisite. The country is 
dotted over with stores. Each has its stock of mote 
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ley and often worthless school books. Not unfre-| while he kept clear of becoming the advocate or 
quently the store-keeper is also a Director, and has) agent of any particular books, he had freely and 
influence to get his setintroduced. So of Teachers. | fully spoken to Directors in favor of uniformity 
Many are either unwilling or unable to teach gram-| and when appealed to, had mentioned a number of 
mar and geography, except out of the book they bave| series or books, either of which he thought good.— 
been used to. All these influences tend to confu-! He could not refrain. In this he may have erred, 
sion. An express enactment is the only remedy.—) but he did not feel that he had.—He did not approve 
In this State we obey positive law. Asan instance, of making the law more obligatory. The suaviter 
the increase in the duration of teaching annually, | in modo suited Berks better than the fortiter in re. 
showed this. | He named the books generally in use, showing a 
Mr. McCormick said that the 25th section was) considerable degree of uniformity over the County. 
not without a penalty. It required a joint meeting) Mr. Newman suggested the recommittal of the re- 
of Directors and Teachers and the proper action of | port to the sae committee with instructions to 
the former on this subject. This is aduty of Diree- recommend a penal clause to the 25th section of the 
tors; and the 9th section declares that if Directors Jaw of 1854. , 
neglect “any other duty” they may be removed from) Qn motion the further decussion of the report was 
office. This is a penalty and it is sufficient. The) postponed for the present. 
less legislation we now ask the better. We must! Adjourned till 7} o’clock this evening. 
wait on the slow but sure progress of events, ‘Ten 
years ago, such a thing as uniformity of books was| Ture a 
scarcely known, out of the large towns. Nowthere ,_ 2 VEBOAE-— Ss YRRING DESSION. 
is much of it and it is increasing. ‘T'en years from ames png 4 i} o'clock, P. M. 
the present time it will probably be general. He) rE a HA ay. 9 sarees , a 
neither approved of burning books, nor of Directors | Order o Of Me ah + evening read. P 
buying them, unless it could clearly be shown that a rnenan § hi, “> * rele y ~ wy ss 
they possess that power. In Cambria there is uni- Mr, Dieffen ae ctroag yo wrete Ae that portion 
formity in three or four districts, and the feeling in. of the report w v7 A ape s the EP, i 
its favor is growing. One cause of the evil arises | °f Co. Superintendents in the selection of text oo ry 
from the fact that each store-keeper does not lay in In New York, the Superintendency was abolished, 
a full supply of each book—only a few of each kind peed pesnnea mt Co. ge Betnantonte poenes 
and not enough to supply a whole school. Conse- 900K-agents; and these officers became agents be- 
quently another book from another store has to be | cause they had controls BS og ine Sevecton 
ten, or the pupils be without far some tine, °° Tha oes bad been ately restored in that State; 
Mr. Bedford always opposed the purchase of books): . ye Be. 
by Directors as iNegal. LHe had idibek promoted | ia our law bas been incorporated with it, The inter- 
uniformity by giving to each store-keeper a list of | °St of publishing houses in getting their books in- 
the books used in his vicinity troduced is very great, and their influence will natu- 
‘ + . .. | Pally be exercised to effect it. It is unsafe to rest 
: Mr. Allen said there was an inseparable objection | on the assurance that Co. Superintendents, any more 
in M’Kean to the aig of the books by the Dis- 


‘ poe os ie cons -,,| than any other class of public agents, are above 
tricts. ‘The school tax, including building tax, is 26 temptation. ‘ The true policy is to place them above 
wills on the dollar, and even that isscarcely enough 


. ; suspicion. The same objection rests against the pur- 
to keep the schools open the time required by law. | hasing of books by Boards of Directors. Corrup- 
It is therefore out of the question for Directors to, Sica: ‘ey ali find mf war in there. Ba too otal, 
os ae wena s a si eee t see _— the construction given by the Superintendent of 
00k agents. y e freed us from the oid un-| Cambria is unquestionably sound. That remedy is 


— petetn ttre Conahy, peaperageneee ss a sufficient. If Directors do not act, it will in nearly 
right to ald in the selection of books, and they Will) ai) cases be only necessary for parents properly to 
cause the best to be adopted and soon secure uni-| : J : A ft: Nae 


. ; - , ’ . |appeal to them on the subject. As to the mode of ef- 
formity. If the liberality of publishers be properly fecting uniformity, the right way is to begin by con- 
made use of, cheapness as well as uniformity, will) vincing the judgment of parents; and any one who 
be effected. Ifwe had teachers capable of giving | neglects or is unable to do this, should not be Super- 
oral instraction, the question of books would be of | jntendent or Director. He had some experience, 
less consequence ; but while matters are as at pre-| and always found that earnest effort was successful. 
sent, the law should give County Superintendents) Conversation with the children themselves and ad- 
more power in this respect. | dresses to them in their schools, by the Superinten- 
Mr. Good felt somewhat surprised by the state-| dent, were also important means of success. 
ment of difficulty on this point. He had found lit-; Mr. Calkins, like several others, had not heard the 
tle difficulty in Berks, His method was simple and| report read. He had been a citizen of New York 
direct. The law was understood as including a| during the County Superintendency there, and knew 
penalty. When he could not persuade, the law was| that the agency of those officers in school-books was 
stated, and in most cases with effect. In some |the cause of its overthrow. He was opposed to 
places, littte attention was at first given to his ap-| making the Superintendents agents in this matter 
peas. but they soon saw the policy of compliance.| in any way. He was also opposed to penalties— 
t not only complies with the law, but it shuts the | either of a severe kind, or of the kind suggested by 
door against importunity by their teachers and on) the Superintendent of Pike. Removal from office 
the part of rival agents. As soon as adopted a) seemed to be the appropriate remedy, and that the 
list was put up in each school as the series, There | present law inflicted, Uniformity was on the increase 
is now nota District in Berks county, without a/in Tioga. 
uniform series. Some Boards have purchased at; Mr. McCormick, (in answer to several members 
wholesale prices, and sold the books to the pupils at | who wished the portion of the report relating to the 
the same rates, Are County Superintendents not| interference of County Superintendents in the selec- 
to interfere at allin this matter? For his part,! tion of text-books, stricken out,) suggested that the 
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report be 
Editor of the School Journal, expressive of the sense 
of the Convention on this point. 


Mr, Spencer was really unable to discover anything 
objectionable in the report. County Superintendents 
had been annually elected in New York, annually 
took a new agency, and annually introduced a new 
set of books. That is the state of the case, and that 
was the evilthere. The same circumstances do not! 
exist here. There is a good feature in the New 
York law, which deprives the District of its share 
of State appropriation, if the school officers fail in 
the diseharge of any of their duties. The amend- 
ment now suggested only seeks to apply this salutary 
principle to this particular act of duty, Without 
reflecting on the character of Directors, it would 
completely effect the object. There is often an op- 
position te the introduction of new books, which Di- 
rectors do not like to face; but if impelled by a pe- 
nalty, they would have a reason to offer for their 
course. There is no greater evil in the schools than 
this. 

Mr. Gow said there were two points in the report. 
One was the necessity of uniformity. On this there 
could be no difference of opinion. The other was to 
give to the County Superintendent a voice in the 
selection. He agreed with the President on this 
subject—and even went further. It would not only 
expose his motives to suspicion, but it would impose 
great labor, and subject him to the ill feeling of pub- 
lishers and Teachers—for the latter have their pre- 
ferences also. Here would, at once, be a conflict, 
which would lead to no corresponding resuit, and | 
would limit the influence of the office for good. The | 
law as it stands, just suits his county. 








It leaves the | 
matter to the sound discretion of Directors, aided by | 
the advice of their Teachers, under the penalty of 
the 9th section. Why should the County Superio- 
tendent control them? Some Directors may prefer, 
for instance, Kirkham’s Grammar. The Superin- 
tendent might be for some newer author; but while 
grammar is generally and well taught,—as it may be 
out of Kirkham—the Superintendent should be sa- | 
tisfied, for they are the judges of what best suits 
them. 

Book agents had been more than once alluded to. 
It is true, that we are a good deal bored by these 
gentlemen. But is it right to abuse them? They 
have conferred a vast benefit on the cause of educa- 
tion, There is great improvement iu the text-books 
on every branch of study. “Let them make as mary 
new books and bring them to us, as they choose. So 
long as they do so at their own expense, and leave 
us the liberty of choice, we are the party benefitted. 
The office of Director is gratuitous, and the pauses 
of removal quite severeenough. Probably the ouly | 
additional penalty he would consent to, would be to 
subject Directors who neglect the duty of selecting 
a uniform series, to the continuous boring of a series 
of book agents, till the evil was remedied. He would 
not insist on this, however, as some might deem it a 
cruel punishment. But he would be unwilling to pun- 
ish the parents and children of the District for the 
act of their Directors ; which would be the result of 
withholding the State appropriation. 


As to a county series, one could only be adopted 
by a county meeting of Directors; yet such a meet- 
ing, after all, would be guided by a few intelligent 
practical Teachers. Would it not, therefore, be bet- 
ter to leave this matter, as at present, to the Direc- 
tors of each district with the advice of their Teach- 
ers? Give us live, practical, proper teachers, and 





ublished as it is, with remarks by the the kind of books is of little consequence, so that 


nee are uniform in the hands of the same class. 
omething had been said about a standard Dic- 
tionary. He would like the teacher to have and 
use all— Webster, Worcester, &c.—so as to be ena- 
bled to select and judge by the weight of authority. 
Let the Teacher take all the books he can get, and 
use them for his own improvement and that of his 
school. 

Mr. McCormick asked whether Mr. Gow would 
— of the distribution of Hiawatha? 

Mr. Gow had no objection, if any one could be 
found to read it. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Calkins and Kerr, 
the further discussion of the report was, on motion, 
postponed for the present. 

Mr. Dieffenbach read the report on the best mears 
of improving District Supervision. (See page 111.) 

On motion, the report was accepted. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock, A. M, to-morrow. 

Wepnespay—Mornine Sessioy. 

Convention met at 8 o’clock, A. M. 

Prayer by the Rev. 8. P. Boleman. 

Order of business announced. : 

Mr. Allen moved that all the reports read before 
the convention be referred to a committee of publi- 
cation—of three. After remarks by Messrs. New- 
man and M’Cormick, the motion was agreed to, and 
Messrs. Allen, Newman and Wickersham appointed 
as the committee. . 

Letters from Messrs. Reimensnyder, of Northum- 
berland, and Ross, of Fulton, were read, stating the 
reasons of their absence, and expressing their warm 
sympathy in the cause of education. 

On motion, Mr. Dieffenbach’s report was adopted. 

On motion, the Superintendents present proceeded 
to make oral reports of the operations of the system 
in their respective counties, and such suggestions of 
change in the law as experience had suggested :— 
Each to speak in alphabetical order of the counties, 
and not tooccupy more than five minutes. 

Mr. Kerr had no suggestions of change to propose. 
The law works well in Allegheny. Was willing to 
let results speak for the county. The feeling of op- 
position nearly extinct, owing to exertions of Direct- 
ors and Teachers mainly. Much better schools last 
year than the preceding. Alterations of the law 
at the present time, would, in his opinion, be inju- 
rious. 

Mr. Good: There had been, from the first, strong 
opposition to the common school system in Berks. 
co. The act of 1854 stirred this up again. This 
caused the fixing of the salary of Co. Superintendent 
so low that it was thought no one could hold it. 
The raising of the salary again excited the ele- 
ments of opposition. Under these circumstances the 
better policy and the feeling of its friends are, to Jet 
the law alone and avoid the renewal of strife. Its 
clearly of opinion that the schools are much better 
than they ever have been. As to the reduction of 
the number of Directors, something would be lost by 
it. The Districts are large, and need the services of 
six. As to paying them, the general feeling seems 
to be opposed to it. Even amongst Directors, this 
is the most prevalent opinion. They are general- 
ly parents and are willing to give their services gra- 
tuitously. The only changes he would recommend 
are, public aid to County Institutes with privilege to 
Teachers to attend them without loss of time, and 
the establishment of Normal Schools. 

Mr. Guyer. In Bradford some changes in the schoo! 
law would afford satisfaction and strengthen the sys- 
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tem. The separation of the State Superintendency 
from the office of Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and the adoption of a general State tax for common 
school purposes, are believed to be essential. 

Mr, Fell, The first year there was mach opposi- 
tion in Bucks to the Superintendency, and petitions 
were sent to Harrisburg against it. Last year there 
were probably none. A most interesting and useful 
institute had been held and a number of district meet- 
ings and associations. At his first examinations few 
were examined in Geography and Grammar. Now 
nearly all were examined in those branches, He 
had no chinges to suggest. 


Mr. McCormick, ‘The people of Cambria are not 
generally opposed to the Superintendency and pro- 
bably not to the officer. ‘They would prefer to have 
the amount of salary depend more on the actual la- 
bor—say to consist partly of mileage. At the worst, 
no doubt the office will be continued in some coun- 
ties. Ifso and not in others, this will place the re- 
jecting counties in the disadvantageous position of 
receiving less of the public money than the accept- 
ing. This is a strong argument for its general con- 
tinuance. The people of his county are engaged in 
four pursuits: Farming, lumbering, iron business 
and rail-roading. ‘The farming portion control the 
tax, and measure the value of a ‘Teacher by the stand- 
ard of labor on the farm. ‘This keeps down the pro- 
fession, and with it the schools; and this portion 
must be enlightened before the evil ean be remedied. 
In some of the borough districts, the tax is 26 mills, 
while in the rural districts it is mostly 6. Several 
Institutes had been held with good results. 

Dr. Schryver, Few are wholly opposed to the sys- 
tem or the Superintendency in Clearfield. Most 
are in favor of both. In many districts the maxi- 
mum of tax allowed by law to be levied, is not suffi- 
cient to keep the schools open four months. In this 
respect the te requires modification. 

Mr. Weaver. As to opposition, it is well to deal 
delicately even with prejudices, and changes should 
not be indulged at this juncture, Some things can- 
not be remedied by legislation. The great object 
should be to commend the system and its machinery 
to favor, by fraits, in manners, morals and scholar- 
ship. As to workings, it has been doing as well in 
Columbia as could reasonably have been expected. 
Institutes have been held; and much improvement 
has been made in Teachers, both in scholarship and 
ability to teach. Formerly there were no graded 
schools. Now they exist in six districts. ‘These 
have superseded every select school in the county, 
but one. 

Mr. Ingram: suggests no alteration now. Direc- 
tors have heretofore complained that they cannot 
afford to perform their duties without compensa- 
tion: this objection will be removed by the pay- 
ment of the District Secretury, as recommended by 
the State Department. In some few districts in 
Dauphin, there is pretty regular visitation ; but itis 
mostly inefficient. Even in Harrisburg it is not as 
frequent and punctnal as desirable. In the salary 
of teachers an advance has been made. $20 to $30 
are paid, according to the grade of certificates, in 
some districts. , 

Mr, Dean: Little opposition remains. Still it is 
manifested by a few wealthy citizens who have no 
children to educate. The system is generally ap- 
proved, A majority of the districts have LO months 
school. Others contemplate following this example. 
Successful attempts to grade the schools had been 
made in three districts; and some, even the rural 


| Lancaster. 
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districts, are preparing for it. Some Directors think 
it unnecessary to be qualified that the schools have 
been open four months. As to text-books, the 
law is good enough, Directors purchase them and 
suppose they have the right to do so. Institutes 
have been held. 


Dr, Early, No general changes in the law to sug- 
gest. ‘The people of Elk seem to be well satisfied 
with it as itis. Great difficulty is often experienced 
to get a quorum of Directors together, owing to the 
sparseness of population and want of compensation. 
The substitution of a District Superintendent would 
work well, with one Director or person to take 
charge of each school, as to repairs, fuel, &c. 


Mr. Boleman. Indiana started a good deal in the 
dark, and is somewhat in the woods yet; though 
much has been done. Has poor school houses, and 
furniture and teachers, in many instances, There is, 
however, a brightside. Some spirited, jive, improv- 
ing Teachers, and a few good houses. In the south- 
jern part, system rather popular. In the east, the 
reverse. Probably in the whole county, the Super- 
intendency would be sustained by a respectable ma- 
jority. Many Directors and teachers are doing their 
duty. The desire to decrease Directors to three and 
|pay them, is pretty general. Is of opinion that the 
State Department should annul all professional cer- 
| tificates heretofore granted. Owing to inexperience 
jand the pressure of existing cireumstances, many 
jsuch were at first improvidently issued. If all were 
|now made to start anew, these mistakes could be cor- 
|rected, without injury to any one. An interesting 
jand protracted Normal School had been held. 

Mr. Burchfield. Few approved the Superinten- 
|dency at first,in Juniata; but the faithful efforts of 
|his predecessor, had overcome that feeling, to a great 
jextent. Little is now said against it. Wherever 
|there are good Teachers, there is no opposition.— 
|The people seem willing to co-operate in all reason- 
jable measures of improvement. The law seems to 
ibe as good as we can make it. It is working into 
jthe favor of the people. Every change originates, 
|for a time, new elements of strife. 

The law of 1854 works well in 
Have Normal Schools, Teachers’ In- 
stitutes and Associations, with increased visitation 








Mr. Wickersham. 


| by Directors and frequent examinations and exhibi- 
{tions of the schools. 
|the system is going rapidly and easily into opera- 


All the usual machinery of 


t 


|tion, and every part works,well. No change to re- 


leommend, now; but when the time shall be suitable, 


two or three modifications would promote efficiency. 
Owing to difference ip size of counties and the num- 
ber of schools, the labor of the office is too great for 
some Superintendents to perform, any length of 
time, with justice to themselves and the system.— 
About 100 schools would be as much as one Super- 
intendent could attend to, with full effect. Perhaps 
also the salary should come out of the county fund 
and not the general fand. There should be equal 
labor, equal number of scbools, and equal salary, as 
nearly as can be arranged. Perhaps also a longer 
term of office would be advisable. State Normal 
schools still remain the great want of the system. 
Mr. Richardson: The law of 1854 met with gene- 
ral favor in Luzerne; but it needed some one to put 
it into operation. There is now a gradual but gen- 
eral advance. Uniformity of Books, improvement 
in Teachers and houses, are on the increase. In- 
deed there is now no opposition expressed, As to 
changes: Perhaps Directors should not enter upon 
their duties till the commencement of the school 
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year (Ist June) leaving the other members to wind 
“ eir own operations. Institutes have been 
held. 


Mr. Barrett: The law of 1854 is growing into fa- 
vor in Lycoming. Violent changes are not advisa- 
ble. Perhaps the reduction of Directors to three, | 
would be beneficial, with the admirable suggestion 
of the State Superintendent to devolve the most 





onerous duties of the Board on the Secretary, and 
pay him for his services. In the election of County 
Superintendent it would be proper to allow Directors 
mileage to the County Convention. Some equali- 
zation of the salary of the County Superintendent 
would also seem proper. 

Mr. Allen: Has, for McKean, to report “ Pro- 
gress,” Perhaps but two men inthe county oppos- 
ed to the law; and one of these objects to maps 
and charts in school, because they divert the atten- 
tion of the children from their books. Some oppo- 
sition did exist ; but the zeal and fire of Mr. Hick- 
ok, Deputy State Superintendent, during his visit to 
the county last fall, burned it all up. Have better 
Teachers, better schools, and better arrangements 
generally, than formerly ; are building several new 
houses in the modern style, Have maps, charts ana 
some apparatus. The great difficulty is the amount 
of tax. The maximum allowed by law on the valu- 
ation is not enough todo what is needed. Equalize 
the tax, inflict on the deputy Superintendent the 
office of State agent with a proper salary, make the 
Secretary of each District Board a unit with the 
five cyphers on the proper side of it—and the result 
most desirable will probably soon be produced. 


Mr. Putnam. Could not speak very definitely, 
owing to the brevity of his experience in office.— 
Some opposition yet, as much owing to the frequent 
changes in the officer as 10 any other cause, he 
being the third in two years, Having been only 
appointed at the end of the last winter term, could 
not visit the schools in the rural districts, and had 
only an opportunity to visit those of Danville. System 
works variously. In every district it has some warm 
advocates, Schools generally improving. Salary 
of Teachers increased 25 per cent. Is in favor of 
reduction of Directors to three. 

Mr. Height: Perry has nothing to boast, and lit- 
tle to complain of, except what is common to other 
counties. There is a manifest improvement in the 
schools, owing to the joint operation of the machin- 
ery now in operation. There is a perceptible ad- 
vance. Some opposition to the Superintendency, 
but probably the same to the system itself. The 
great obstacle is the want of competent Teachers, 
and their great complaint is the inadequacy of wa- 
ges; but probably the cempensation is not altogether 

isproportioned to the present average grade of 
qualification. There are six Academies in the 
county,—showing the growing desire for higher 
culture. As to alterations, new Directors should 
not take their seats till the beginning of the nex: 
school year, and the year should begin a few months 
later: say in August. 

Mr. Newman. Rash hands should not be laid on 
the law. Still, some suggestions commend them- 
selves to our favor. One is the redaction of Directors. 
Perhaps if applied to Districts with not over six 
schools, this would meet the wants of the case.— 
County Superintendents should be required to hold 
one or more Institutes annually. In his county 
their right to call and hold Institutes is openly de- 





nied by many. 


Mr, Krewso.* Schuylkill is gradually but gener- 
ally advancing. Much change in the past two years. 
On entering the office was astonished to find that 
five large townships had not had the common school 
system in operation, except to elect Directors not to 
put itin force. In one of these districts his horse had 
been turned loose at night, to get rid of the Super- 


intendent. Now he is well received there. ‘This is 
but one instance of improvement in feeling. Insti- 


tutes have been held, and teachers are improving 
and with thein the schools, 


Mr. Bedford, System has operated very well in 
Sullivan, except in two districts. Has the cordial 
support of friends as well as of former opponents. 
In two districts in the southern part, there is still 
much apathy. Though himself a conservative mao, 
still some changes would be proper. 1. Uniform 
State tax :—a general system should be supported 
by a general tax. 2. Decrease in the number of 
Directors :—Some members now often meet—two, 
three and four times—before they get a quorum. 3. 
Compensation to three Directors :—Paying them for 
say four or six days in the year would not be oner- 
ous. 


Mr. Tewksbury. More is now being done in Sus- 
quehanna, than in the preceding ten years. Oppo- 
sition to the Superintendency was really opposition 
to the system itself. This fact is now known and 
has had its due effect. Have Teachers’ associations, 
Institutes, and Normal Schools,—help from abroad 
and some at home,—and generally doing well, As 
to changes: It is supposed necessary to reduce Di- 
rectors to three and pay them. Our people want 
full labor and payment for it. It is too much to 
ask from ten to twenty-five days of any citizen's time, 
without compensation, The equalization of the 
school tax over the State, and the services of a tra- 
velling State officer are also demanded. 


Mr. Calkins: If submitted to a popu'ar vote in 
Tioga, probably the system would go by the board ; 
if left to the vote of the reading and reflecting por- 
tion, it would be unanimously sustained. Its main 
features are not objected to, A few changes seem 
desirable. 1. Equalization of the pay and duties of 
County Superintendents, 2. Equalization of school 
tax throughont the State. .3. Election of a paid 
District Superiutendent, with one Director or officer 
for each school. 4. Separation of department of 
education from the State Department. 5. Encour- 
agement of County Institutes and the establishment 
of State Normal Schools.—-Six Institutes have been 
held in the county, 


Mr. Heckendorn: The office of County Superinten- 
dent was well received in Union and Snyder; but, 
unfortunately, his predecessor did not possess mi- 
raculous powers. He could not, at once, transform 
the old incompetent teachers into new and perfect] 
one professors of their art; and hence Aon 

isappointment and opposition originated. From 
that unjust condition of feeling, the Teachers, by 
their own efforts for self-improvement, are gradually 
redeeming the system. ‘Three Directors would pro- 
bably do better than six. Boards often meet with- 
out a quorum ; and when a full board is present, some- 
times they are equally divided—three to three—and 
thus the public business is impeded. Patic nce must 
be exercised till opposition wears away. In the 
mean time, much may be done by a faithful dis- 
charge of their severa! duties by Directors, Teachers 
and Superintendents. 

Mr. Gow: The law works well in Washington. Its 
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general and full operation in all its parts is all that | week’s studies, with exercises also in reading Essays 
is requisite to entire success. The difficulty of the|and Declamation, The parents often attend these 
want of compensation of Directors, will probably be |reviews; and the result is, that an interest is awa- 
fully removed by the proposition from the State De-|kened which fills the house, at the closing examina- 
partment to pay the Distriet Secretary ; and to get |tion and exhibition of the term. 
a good man for that office, it is better to select out! On motior, the report was adopted. 
of six than three.—More advance has been made} Adjourned till 8 o’clock, A. M. on Thursday. 
under the act of 1854, than during the whole twenty 
preceding years.—Has given no professional certi- Tuurspay— Morntne Session. 
ficates that he would recall. The necessities are,| QConvention met at 8 o'clock. 
improved houses and farniture and more apparatus.| Prayer by Rev. S. P. Boleman. 
With these and good teachers, we shall have fall | Order of business announced. 
success ;—and not without them all. Teachers’ In-| The committee on State Teacher's certificates not 
stitutes are also indispensable; and to make them | being ready to report, on motion of Mr. Newman, 
effectual, Teachers should be allowed the time to /the subject was taken up for discussion. Remarks 
attend them, and they should, to some extent, have| were made by Messrs. Calkins, Wickersham, New- 
aid from the State or the county. Ifa State officer |man, Gow, Richardson and Guyer. 
were to hold, or even visit, them, the effect would be; Mr. Guyer thought there were already difficulties 
very beneficial. enough about want of uniformity in our. permanent 
Mr, Terrel: When apaciated to office in Wayne | certificates ; and that it would be better to perfect 
the opposition was fast dying away. His predeces-|the existing system of certificates, before venturing 
sor ied almeet annihilated it. Large Institutes have |on new measures. In New York it was said that con- 
been held, and a Normal Institute of eleven weeks | siderable difficulty had grown out of these State cer- 
with 75 members, Neglect of « uty by Directors is | tificates. 
not found to exist where there are efficient Teachers.| |The further censideration of the subject was then 
In all such cases, the Directors are ready to co-ope- | postponed for the present. 
rate with them. The people are beginning to be, The regular order of business being suspended, 
aware of this, and are demanding better Teachers,| Mr. Tewksbury offered the following resolutions : 
Teachers are now at least fifty per cent. better than, 1. Resolved, That the School Department should 
at the passage of the law of 1854. Hence they re-|be under a separate head, and independent of the 
gard that act with great favor. |State Department. 
Mr. Dieffenbach: In Clinton the law is working! 2. Resolved, That we believe the true basis of 























well. Only need Normal Schools and aid to Teach- | support for a public school system, is a general State 
ers’ Institutes to perfect its operations No change fund. 
suggested. Even ifnecessary,it might bequestioned| Mr. Tewksbury supposed that no opposition existed 
whether this Convention could agree on the subjects. |to these resolutions. The necessity of the first, so far 
As to the number of Directors, the people of Clin- |as he knew, was generally admitted ; and, as to the 
ton would be rather for an increase. Directors there | second, it seemed to him clear that, as the State had 
do meet and co-operate with the Co. Superinten-|taken the education of all the children into her own 
dent. Directors are the representatives of the power | hands, it was proper that, as a State, she should de- 
of the parent, and we need as much of that element | fray the expense. 
as possible. Three will not probably visit more than| ‘The separate consideration of the resolutions was 
six; the men being the same. Time will work the|then called for; and the first being before the Con- 
cure of existing evils. In a few years, the boys now | vention, 
in school will be the Directors; and then we may| Mr. Dieffenbach said he would prefer that the re- 
hope for greater efficiency and regularity. solution should not be adopted at this time, His 
Mr Calkins then read the report on Public Ex-|vote on the subject would wholly depend on the 
aminations and Exhibitions. |See page 112.] mode in which the State Superintendent should 
On motion, report accepted ; and being under dis-|be chosen. If selected by a political convention, he 
cussion, was opposed to it. Though a politician, the Seere- 
Mr. Weaver said, he thought a public examination | tary of the Commonwealth is always a man of talents. 
of pupils, at the close of every term, would be pro- This, at least, is certain. Such might not be the 
ductive of much benefit. 1f the County Superinten. | nominee of a politital convention. If selected by 
dent were to impress this idea upon Teachers at his |the Legislature, it would be no better. Ifthe selec- 
examinations of them, it would tend to make the | tion could be given to a Convention of the County 
practice general, Public exhibitions in connexion | Superintendents, he would be in favor of the measure. 
with thorough examinations, were also beneficial. | But at present we are laboring under no hardship 
Mr. Ingram said, that a number of years ago, pub-|in this respect. We have good officers, who are at- 
lie exhibitions were adopted in Harrisburg, with | tending well to the duties of their several stations ; 
great effect. Examinations of the pupils were also | and we had better let well enough alone. 
held during the preceding day ; but very few persons! Mr. Guyer, said the difficulty of the President 
attended. They did not succeed and were unwilling-|might be obviated by an amendment expressing 
ly abandoned. But at the exhibitions in the even-|a preference for the mode of selection he had indi- 
ing, it was impossible to accommodate the audience. |cated. But as the measure itself was right, it was 
The result had been highly beneficial. In some|our duty to take ground in its favor: He offered 
cases the exercises were prot: acted till one and two |the following amendment: “ That the State Super- 
o’clock in the morning, with unabated interest on the jintendent be chosen by @ State Convention of 
part of the audience. The effect on the pupils was | County Superintendents.” 
also desirable. Proper confidence andafullercom-| Mr, Allen would prefer that this and all other 
mand of their own powers were acquired. | questions. intended to elicit the views of this con- 
Mr. Spencer, as a Teacher had practiced, and as | vention for the information of the State Department, 
Superintendent had recommended, the devotion of should be referred to a committee, to arrange and 
the last half day of every week to a review of the digest them for the final action of the convention. 
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Mr. Dieffenbach said, even if a proper bill were 
carefully prepared on this subject and had got to 
second reading in either branch of the Legislature, 
some member would move to change the mode of 
election and give it to the Legislature; and the re- 
sult might be very different from what the friends of 
the measure desired or expected. 

Mr, Guyer was willing to wait, if certainly in- 
formed when the Legislature would be right on this 
subject. Otherwise he was for instant action.— 
Our action on it would lead to discussion of the 
measure, and to the preparation of the Legislative 
mine and ultimately to the adoption of the measure 
itself. 

Mr. Fell would like to hear reasons for the pro- 
posed change. Governors have heretofore given 
us good officers; and until convinced of the disad- 
vantages of the present plan, he would oppose a 
change. 

Mr, Gow had not heard good reasons for the 


succeeded in retaining the present law. Let us en- 
deavor to keep things as they now are, till rendered 
permanent by their fruits and the approbation of 
our citizens. Then it will be time to attempt fur- 
ther improvements. He moved to lay the resolu- 
tion with the amendment on the table—agreed to. 

The second resolution, as to the State Tax, being 
| under consideration, 


| Mr. Kerr moved to lay it on the table; not 
agreed to. 

| Mr, Krewson requested the mover to withdraw 

‘the resolution, which was not acceded to. 

| Mr. Kerr would like to hear some arguments in 

'favor of this measure. Though not a politician he 
would like to be on the right side. Did not quite 
comprehend the resolution. It might relate toa 

| subject that would cause their constituents to con- 





'clude they were managing matters not committed 
ito them. 


| Mr. Fell seemed to understand it as relating to 
I would be better.| Stocks, Church Property and other subjects not 


change. If effected, the story on the tomb-stone) 
might be ours:—“I was well. | 
Here I am.” 


Mr, Richardson was for letting tolerably well 
alone. The let alone policy is the one for us. If 
they'll only let us keep what we have, we should be 
satisfied. 

Mr: Boleman also favored the let-alone policy.— 


the passage of the act of 1854. 
to be treading in their footsteps. 


it will no doubt command and receive due attention 
from every administration. 

Mr, Krewson was in favor of the measure, but! 
opposed to its introduction now. 


The popular mind| 
is probably passing to a state of feeling on the| °Pe? four months, 


now taxable. 


Mr. Wickersham was not opposed to taxing all 
‘the property in the State as understood by the 
| Superintendent of Bucks. But if the resolution 


| contemplated a general State tax for all school pur- 


poses, to be collected by the State and distributed 


The late administration had immortalized itself by amongst the Districts, that was quite a different 


The present seemed | 
The System is, 
now of such prominence in the State, that hereafter | 


thing. He would like to discuss this broad ques- 
tion fully, if there was time. 

Dr. Early understood the resolution to intend 
that the expenses of the schools shall be paid by a 
general State tax. 

Mr. Allen said the whole matter lay in a nutshell. 
In M’Kean 26 mills tax did not keep the schools 
In Lancaster and Berks one- 


whole subject, which will effect the change at the| fourth of that tax gave eight or ten months school. 


proper time. 

Mr. Guyer disclaimed the design to press any 
measure prejudicial to the system. But if the mea- 
sure was proper in itself, he still thought the presen- 
tation of it to the public mind would be advantage- 
ous. Probably the State officers, themselves, felt 
its necessity.. This union has been a millstone on 
the cause from the beginning. Very little had been 
or could be done for the schools, till 1854. There 
were political and other difficulties that clogged the 
wheels of progress, which the proposed separation 
alone can remove. He felt a sincere conviction 
that the good of the cause imperatively demanded 
it, and for that reason alone he persisted in urging 
it. 

Mr. Weaver said the Chief Executive of the 
State had taken an oath to cause all the laws to be 
faithfully executed. Amongst these were the school 
laws ; and it should be presumed that he would se- 
lect proper agents for this purpose. As to the in- 
efficiency of the former State Superintendents, which 
had been alluded to, that is passed. Besides, then 
we had no Deputy State Superintendent and no 
County Superintendents. All rested on the State 
Department, No one liked that system; but we have 
gained much since that time. Let us be content 
with what we have and leave the matter in the 
hands of the sworn Executive,—at least until evil 
is plainly seen to result. 

Mr. Wickersham would not discuss the abstract 
proposition of separation, though he was in favor of 
it. He thought it impolitie to urge it now. Proba- 
bly the friends of the system would have quite as 





much to attend to as they could accomplish, if they 





This was unjust. whe 

Mr. Tewksbury contended for an equalization of 
taxation, not only amongst all the districts of the 
county, but amongst all the counties of the State. 

Mr. Wickersham saw little objection to an uniform 
valuation and tax, if the tax was applied where it 
was raised ; but if collected one place and expended 
another, he was opposed to it on principle. 

Mr. Calkins was rejoiced that this idea was before 
the Convention, Let Lancaster and Allegheny 
accept the burthen of taxation resting on his sec- 
tion of the State, and then come here and speak of 
the smooth operation of the system, and they would 
be listened to. Probably his section had no more 
difficulties in collecting their enormous rates than 
the richer counties have in collecting their mod- 
erate rates. Still, it is not so much the amount 
of tax that is complained of, as that the maximum 
amount will not effect the object. Why tax to sup- 
port the State government, and not the state schools? 
In his county the more efficient a board of Direc- 
tors, the more odious the school law becomes; for the 
people thus feel it more and more in their pockets, 
where they are so sensitive. This is the difficulty. 


He was glad to hear the other Superintendents 
make such fine statements. If his portion of the 
State had a State tax to the amount of one eighth 
what they now pay intheir Counties, they could also 
have successful schools.—In New York there’‘is a 
uniform State Tax.—The operation of the present 
law was most unequal. In one little village, a five 
mill tax will give eight months school. In an ad- 
joining township, twenty mills will only afford four 
months. The wages of female teachers—and he was 
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almost ashamed to state it—was only $9 a month 
and board round. He wanted other counties to 
know these things, and to tellthem whatto do. It 
was easy to administer the system and have fine 
houses and good schools, when low rates gave a 
large amount of money to expend. 

Mr. Weaver, in view of the approach of the hour 
of adjournment, moved to lay the resolution on the 
table—not agreed to. 

Mr. Kerr had voted against laying on the table, 
because he wished to make a remark or two. This 
was a difficult and delicate question. In Pitts- 


burg an act had been passed to consolidate the dis- | 


tricts or wards, for certain purposes. As this 
equalized the tax to that extent, it gave great of- 


fence to the richer wards. If he suffered this reso- | 


lution to pass without remark, he might be misun- 
derstood, Probably if the counties that complain 
so much of their high rate of tax, were to go to 
work and raise their valuation, the same number of 


mills would give them more money. He was willing 


to do all that he could for them; bat not that 
they should put their hands into other people's 
pockets. 

Mr. Allen was willing to put on a high valuation, 
if their friends from the southern counties would 
come and buy their lands at the increased price. 

Dr. Early said, if the principle of paying for the 
education of no children but those of their own dis- 
trict was correct and carried out, it would confine 
all efforts at education to each man’s own family, 
and uproot the system of common schools alto- 
gether. 


Mr, Newman said this was a matter of great im- 

ortance. One object at least had been effected 

the discussion :—that of making known their 
difficulties to their more favored brethren. 


Mr. Wickersham admitted it to be a great. and 
grave question, which could not be fully discussed 
before the hour ofadjournment. He sincerely sym- 
pathised with the less favored counties, and was will- 
ing to aid them as far as possible and proper. Pro- 
bably a large addition to the State appropriation was 
the proper mode. He did not oppose the resolution 
on mere local grounds, but on the broad principles, 
which there was not time now to discuss. He moved 
the indefinite postponement of the subject. 

Agreed to by a count of 15 to 10. 

Mr. Kerr being called on for his report on the duty 
of each County Superintendent to cause a Teachers’ 
Institute of not less than five days to be held in his 
county each year, and of adopting some action by 
the Convention by which proper instructors may be 


— for such Institutes,” stated that want of | 


eisure had prevented him from preparing a written 
report. He would however state, verbally, that 


there was no difference ofopinion on the first branches | 


of the subject,viz: the propriety of these Institutions; 


almest every Co. Superintendent had settled that) 
question byhis action on it. As to the second | 


branch—the best mode of obtaining Leeturers—he 
had no methodized plaa to offer,though he had 
thought much on thesubject. Cannotaid be obtained 


' from the State, to be applied to this purpose? He 
would place that question before the convention for 


consideration. 


If the State do not grant some aid, this proba- 
bly would be the best plan within our own reach. 
An officer to attend Institutes and paid by the 
reg would, in his opinion, be the best form of State 
aid. 

Mr. Fell remarked that such a plan had succeeded 
in New Jersey. 

Mr. Wickersham thought this one of the most impor- 
tant topics offered for discussion. It was practic 
and had reference to immediate results, and required 
hes action. He moved that the officers of the 

tate Department of Common Schools, now present, 
be requested'to address the convention on the sub- 
ject. 

Unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Hickok, said that no subjects were of more vital 
importance at the present juncture, than those of 
| Teachers’ Institutes and Normal Schools. The sys- 
tem had suffered more from the want of due means 
to train its teachers than from anyzother cause—in 
fact, than all other causes combined. All who have 
the data from which to judge correctly, feel that 
this is the case. ‘Teachers and County Superintend- 
ents have attempted, with considerable success, to 
\remedy other evils; but here is one which, after 
taxing their slender means to the very utmost, re- 
|mains unrelieved, to the extent which the schools 
require. No other argument than the fall statement 
\of the solemn fact itself, ought to be required to en- 
sure legislative action of the right kind. That 
‘Statement had been made, over and over again— 
jalmost every State Superintendent had made it the 
'burthen of every report. Governors had urged it. 
| All State meetings and associations had reiterated it. 
But, to the present moment, no attention had been 
‘paid to all these appeals and arguments. Last 
winter it was tried and failed. To him, the apathy 
jor opposition existing amongst those who had the 

power, on this point, was unaccountable. Though 
| bitherto unsuccessful, the effort would not be aban- 
doned. It would be renewed next session, and he 
/hoped with stronger hepe of success, than ever.— 
With means from the State a strong corps of In- 
tractors could be organized—say 6 competent teach- 
ers—to go into every county and infuse life, unfor- 
|mity and soundness into the operations of these in- 
valuable institutions. The plan was as practicable 
‘as itis necessary. There was no difficulty in the 
| way, except the want of means; and to obtain these 
|would be the first object of the Department, in all 
|its applications to the Legislature. 


| Mr. Curtin said the Depaty Superintendent had 
|so fully and so ably expressed the views of the De- 
‘partment, that it was unnecessary for him to add a 
‘word on the subject, except to endorse what had 
'been stated. He had watched the proceedings of 
ithe Convention with much interest, and seen with 
great pleasure that its members had refused to sanc- 
ition violent changes. This was not, however, a 
change,—it was progress—it was but the addition 
|of an indispensable part to the machinery of the 
system, They did well to confine their action to a 
\few practical points of an essential character, If 
ithis body, with the State Teachers’ Association and 
the friends of the system generally, were to unitedly 
bring their influence to bear on the Legislature, in 
favor of such points—measures of real progress— 


Mr. Calkins, said that in New York the Teachers | that body could not—he might say, they dare not, 


themselves had combined their efforts, in half a doz- 


jlong resist such an appeal, for it would be the gene- 


en counties in the eastern part, and employed, at ral voice of the public. He pledged the cordial co- 


$1000 a year, an agent to travel, and attend, and aid 


at these Institutes. This had had the best effect, 





| Operation of the Department with them in favor of 
the measure now before them. 
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Mr. Newman-stated that it was flatly denied by 
some—even by lawyers—in his county, both that Co. 
Superintendents had a legal right to hold Institutes, | 
and the Department to sanction them. He was now 
willing, however, to meet the opposition, and carry 
out the views of the Department, 

Mr. Allen offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That we ask our of Legislature the recog- 
nition and adequate support of Teachers’ Institutes, 
as a part of the School System of the State. 

Mr. Wickersham, rejoiced that this resolution had 
been offered. If we concentrate our efforts, for the 
present, on this one point, we shall have a great 
chance of success; and success in this measure 
would lead to results that would scarcely now be es- 
timated. 

Mr. Gow felt. more desire for efficient aid to Teach- 
ers Institutes, than for the adoption of any other 
educational measure, at the present time. The 
improvement of the schools, in Washington, was 
mainly owing to them, On entering a school for 
the first time, he could almost tell, by its condition. 
whether the Teacher had attended the Institute.— 
But these Institutes are now becoming onerous. 
Not only had Teachers to bear their own expenses, 
and in some districts loose the time, but pay the 
expense of the Lectures. Aid to the extent, at 
least, of procuring lecturers of the best kind, with- 
out cost to the teachers, would be the very best 
measure that would now be adopted. 


Mr. Richardson was astonished to hear of oppo- 
sition to institutes in any part of the State. In 
Luzerne there would be general dissatisfaction if 
they were abandoned. Even they who do not ap- 
prove of the system itself, are in favor of the Insti- 
tute. Teachers there understand that when they 
have attended one and fully profited by it, they| 
have thereby added to their salaries. Three years | 
ago female teachers there received $1,50 a week 
and board. Now $3. Thus they see it is gain to 
adopt all means of improvement, of which this has 
been the chief. He was surprised to learn there | 
was a single county in which they had not been 
held. He delighted in holding them. 


Mr. Guyer rejoiced at the unanimity with which 
this resolution had been received ; and though he 
had feared the convention was somwhat afflicted 
with old fogyism, was pleased that some progress 
was favored. In his county the only hope of the 
system was the evidence of improvement shown in 
other parts, from which spirit they hoped for mea- 
sures that would ultimately also adapt it to their 
condition and necessity. As to institutes, no one 
had labored harder to get them up; but he could 
not induce over ten teachers to assemble, though 
there are over one thousand persons in his county 
who occasionally teach. He had offered a large 
peen of his salary to pay the expenses. The 
arge majority of teachers are females, with not 
over $1,50 per week. However desirous, these 
could not afford to go to the Institute ; and people 
opmased to the Institute would not take them. It 
had been said, and even by lawyers, that the State 
Superintendent had no authority to promote the 
holding of Institutes ; and if an appropriation were 
made, no doubt the same stand would still be taken 
against them; still he was in favor of the measure, 
would do all he could to promote Institutes, and 
was glad to see some nagrenee towards liberality. 

Dr. Early, from his short experience of the In- 
stitute, felt that it would be safe to say to those 














cheap Teachers :—‘‘ Come to the Institute and I 








will insure you $2 or $3 a week, in your next 
schools ;’—so instant was the effect on the ‘leach- 
ers’ standing and salary. 

Mr. Guyer replied, that any one making that 
offer would have to foot the bill himself, 

Mr, Krewson said, as the Convention seemed to 
be unanimous inits favor, he asked for the ques- 
tion on the resolution, 

Resolution agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Newman asked leave to offer a resolution to 
reduce the number of Directors, in certain cases; 
but leave being refused, 

Mr. Weaver moved that Mr. Height’s report on 
Text-books be referred to the committee on publi- 
cation, with power to amend and publish. 

Agreed to, 

Mr. Gow offered the following: 

Whereas, Experience having demonstrated the 
great importance of Globes and Outline Maps in 
imparting a correct knowledge of the Science of 
Geography:—Therefore 

Resolved, That the Convention recommend to the 
several boards of Directors in all the counties, to 
procure for each school a terrestrial Globe, and a 
set of Outline maps, 

Agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. Newman then offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That we respectfully recommend our 
State Superintendent, if he approves the measure, 
to suggest to the Legislature, in his Annual Report, 
the propriety of reducing the number of Directors 
to three in all districts, in which the schools do not 
exceed six in number. 

The President appealed to the mover to withdraw 
the resolution. 

Mr, Newman regretted that he could not comply 
with the request of the Chair. But the measure 
was demanded by the Directors of his county, and 
he felt compelled to insist on its consideration.— 
The main reasons for the change were the greater 
facility of getting a quorum of three than six, and 
the avoidance ofa tie vote. It only referred the 
matter to the discretion of the Department, and 
his county expected him to offer it. 

On motion, all after the word “ Districts’ 
stricken out. 

Mr. Wickersham said the resolution, as amended, 
would work a radical change and he now felt oppos- 
ed to all such. There were also weighty reasons 
against the measure itself. He moved to lay it on 
the table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Spencer said there was a desire to know 
whether there were any persons present, willing to 
lecture at Institutes the coming fall ; and if so, sug- 
gested that they give their names to the Secretary. 

Mr. Weaver offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the Pennsyl- 
vania School Jourual, as a valuable auxiliary to the 
cause of Education, and recommend its encourage- 
ment in our School Districts. 

On motion of Mr, Fell, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be 
presented to the Trustees and Faculty of Dickenson 
Seminary, for the use of this Chapel. 

Resolved, That our thanks be tendered to the citi- 
zens of Williamsport for the hospitality tendered to 
us on this occasion. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are 
due to the State Superintendent and the Deputy 
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State Superintendent of Common Schools, for their 
presence, and the addresses made during our session. 

On motion of Mr. Wickersham, the thanks of the 
Convention were presented to its officers, for their 
able and faithful discharge of duty during the sessions, 

On motion of Mr. Gow, Hon. T. H. Burrowes, 
Hon. A. G. Curtin, and H. C. Hickok, Esq., were 
invited to address the Convention. Each made a 
brief and enlivening address, on the condition of 
the system and the transactions of the Convention. 

The President then addressed the members, pre- 
vious to adjournment; congratulated them on havy- 
ing recommended no radical changes in the school 
law ; illustrated the difficulty of obtaining any al- 
terations,without danger of general disturbance; and 
thanked them for their uniform courtesy. 


After prayer by the Rev. J. F. Calkins, Conven- 
tion adjourned sine die. 





REPORT ON GRADED SCHOOLS. 


BY R. W. WEAVER, 


The advantages of graded schools are, that more 
scholars can be instructed by one teacher—their in- 
struction can be more thorough—they can receive 
more lessons and longer ones than when all studies 
are promiscuously pursued—and where all in a 
school are nearly in the same degree of advancement, 
no lesson to or from one class is lost upon any other 


process be repeated, and therefore the faster will go 
on the lesson of experience. 

A teacher to impress instruction must not only 
understand the subject of his lesson, but he must 
be familiar with its connections, and must be able to 
present it with such various illustrations as will as- 
sociate and link it with something that is already 
fast in every mind of the class. And as no two 
tastes are pleased with the same rose, so no idea or 
\illustration will strike two minds in the same man- 
ner ; and certainly will not in the same way impress 
a whole class, There is need of variety in this art, as 
much as in the face and form, or in the foliage, tinge 
and perfume of variegated nature, to please as many 
various tastes and senses. But whether we seek 
directness or diffuseness for impressions on a class, 
the teacher must be able to concentrate his atten- 
, aa . . ° . 
| tion, in order to apply it with practical force. 

In the county where I laborthere were no graded 
schools three years ago. Inthe first year of the Co. 
Superintendency they were graded in one district, 
and last year in the six towns. They worked with 
such success that -the public schools, last winter, 
superseded every private institution of learning, 
pevour one seminary and one primary school.— 
‘In towns it is not very difficult to establish graded 
ischools, for the advantages can be easily made ap- 
/parent. Three grades are perhaps most desirable, 
but two will answer a very good purpose ; and where 








member of the school. Forina graded .school, no | two are well established, the third will follow as 


scholar is so far ahead or behind, that the steps of 
his or her mind cannot be followed and improved by 
others. Every exercise is comprehended by all, 
either as an incentive to inspire progress, or as a re- 
view to impress indellibly and revive, with new as- 
sociations and new illustrations, what others have 
already learned. 


We are wont to say that an evenly balanced mind 
is the perfection of human nature; and civilization 
is mainly beneficial because it has this tendency to 
equalize and balance tempers and passions ; so that 
minds march on with even step in their progress, 
and each aids the other by check or spur. It is 
this even tread and discipline of a firm rank, that 
makes an army stronger than its numbers would be 
in disorder; and itis this grading of the depart- 
ments of manual labor, that gives to the hand and 
eye that wonderful proficiency and skill, which 
strike us as the perfection of human art. 

But the teacher gains as much as the scholar, and 
in the same way. If he is required to teach from 
the alphabet to metaphysics, he must teach in super- 
ficial manner and matter. His lessons must be only 
recitations from the dull, dry text of the book, and 
cannot be full or impressive illustrations from the 
living inspiration of the subject. And such tasks 
will weary and repulse the young learner, rather 
than attract and instruct by the pleasant sympathy 
of mind, for which the tender intellect has yearnings. 
Both the selfishness of man in art,and the proficiency 
of the learned in science, have proved that there 
must be concentration of mind and hand to one 
point and one object, in order to gain the highest 
success. That “a rolling stone gathers no moss” 
was known before the English language was spoken, 
and if we ask any man to do every thing, we must 
not complain if he does nothing well. For the art 
of the teacher, like that of the sculptor, long and oft 
repeated effort is necessary to success—and this 
mast be long and diligent attention to each detailed 
part of the work. The more narrow we make the 
range or grade of this practice, the oftener will the 


'soon as it will become necessary. In the lower 
| grade or primary school the teacher can find time for 
| Orthography, Reading, Writing from copy and from 
dictation, Oral Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic 
|commenced, and Physical Geography. In some in- 
‘stances other branches may be added. Music, as it 
lenlivens the mind, exercises the lungs, and purifies 
ithe heart, cannot be introduced too early; and as 
the ear is mature and susceptible of instruction earlier 
than the reasoning faculties, music can be learned 
by its natural organ long before a complicated pro- 
‘blem in geometry can be solved. In all the excel- 
lent schools of Prussia music is in roduced very 
early. Prof. Stowe, of Ohio, in | 36, visited Eng- 
land, France, Prussia and the diferent States of 
Germany on an educational tour of observation, and 
he found music everywhere in the schools, both as an 
‘element of instruction, discipline and refinement.— 
| He visited the school for the reformation of youth- 
ful offenders, at Berlin, and found the boys sitting 
at a long table, making clothes for the establish- 
ment and singing at their work. The Superinten- 
dent remarked that music was among the most effi- 
_cacious instruments which he employed for softening 
jthe hardened heart and bringing the vicious and 
stubborn will to docility. 

Physical Geography can be taught very early ; 
for so far as it is learned by the eye, it can be learn- 
ed at seven as well as at seventy. Abstract memory 
is the faculty which most aids the learner in this 
branch, and memory is the earliest and most simple 
of the mental developments. 


In some of these primary schools there might 
also be aclass in grammar, and an exercise on the 
blackboard, combining writing from dictation, or- 
thography, grammar and composition ; and so illus- 
trating the machinery or anatomy of sentences and 
language. 

But while this is the proper view ofa primary 
school, it unfortunately happens that in some dis- 
tricts we find none even thus far advanced ; and there, 
much remains to be done before the effort to grade, 
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or before there can be any other than the lowest 


e, 
In quay settled districts it is very difficult to 
grade the schools, even where the scholars are divid- 
ed in their advancement; for even now, when we 
have them all of the same grade, many difficulties 
and embarrassments arise from the distance which 
families reside from their school house. They can 
not generally be induced to send scholars past the 
nearest school house to the remote end of the dis- 
trict, even ifit was to a school of advanced-grade. 
Whatever we might desire, it is well to confine 
ourselves to practical possibilities; and perhaps it is 
best to grade the schools first in towns; next to in- 


up from that genial soil, the institutions which will 
teach what our German brethren eal! the refining 
humanities. 

But I would by no means have any one scholar, in 
‘either of the two latter grades of schools, pursue all 
|the branches I have named for them: at least not 
‘unless he has more time than iu this busy age gen- 
| erally falls to the scholar’s lot. No person can learn 

every thing; and one of the great objects for grad- 
ing schools is to avoid superficial study, and to make 
‘education through by making it direct and pointed 
'—to increase mental power by concentrating it, 
|just as we increase light and heat by concentrating 


ithe rays. The taste and future purpose of the scho- 


troduce the plan into thickly settled regions of lar ought to guide, in the selection of the branches 


country ; and then to secure good advanced teachers 
for winter schools in thinly settled territories, and 
good female teachers for primary summer schools, 
in such places. 


For in such winters as the last, it is really impos- 
sible for many of the younger scholars in thin] 
settled districts to attend school, with that regulari- 
ty which is necessary for progress and success.— 
Many have miles to travel, and some still further, 
and when the snow is everywhere four feet deep— 
at some places drifted into miniature mountains— 
and the thermometer at 21 degrees below zero, we 


cannot expect the young and delicate to attend |P 


school with punctuality. Good primary schools in 
snmmer, by female teachers, are in such places the 
best alternative ; andin this way we secure a winter 
term of three months and a summer term of the 
same length, where otherwise we could not secure 
more than four months winter school for the whole 
year. 


In schools of the second grade, there should be 
oe Civil and commercial Geography, especially 
of this republic, Grammar, Elocution, Rhetoric, His- 
tory, Arithmetic advanced, Physical Philosophy, 
Geometry and Astronomy. These will in most 
districts be the upper grade schools. Where there 
are three grades, the highest mathematics, Chemis- 
try, Scientific Agriculture, Physiology, English 
Classical Literature, Mental Philosophy, and in 
some cases Latin, should form the third grade. By 
the highest mathematics I mean here the science of 
numbers, quantities and space, applied to such prac- 
tical arts of life as Book-keeping, Building, Mining, 
Surveying, Navigation and Civil Engineering; 
somewhat after the manner of the Polytechnic 
schools of France and Germany, or the useful Poly- 
technic College at Philadelphia. 


In this age and country we should particularly 
aid the education of labor, or perhaps I should say, 
the lightening of labor by education. For we have 
much work to do in this wide spread republic of 
magnificent mountains and plains; and education 
here ought to be ofa direct practical and utilitarian 
character, rather than speculative or metaphysical. 
We can hardly yet take time or turn our tastes to 
the cobweb abstractions of the German Gymnasia and 
Universities. But more especially ought that free 
education, which our government furnishes to every 

or man’s child of the Commonwealth from a pub- 
ie treasury, to be of a useful and practical kind.— 
Even in the olden time and in Greece, where of all 
times and places, philosophy was most valued for it- 
self alone, one of the wisest of the sages remarked, 
that boys should first learn those things which they 
ought to know when they came to be men. And if 
the sciences of busy life are once well taught in our 
common schools, we may be assured there will grow 


he will study, and the time he will give to each one 
‘which he takes up. To the one History will prove 
of comparatively little advantage or pleasure, and 
he finds his interest and enjoyment in Physiology 
or Scientific Agricultere. Another gives himself 
up to belles lettres, and eschews both the physical 
sciences and mathematics, except as ancillary and 
incidental to his main purpose. A third builds up 
a useful active life or a logical and methodical mind 
upon mathematics, until they please him as much 
as they profit; and he is as happy as if he could 
read an epic poem with zest and understand what it 
roved. 

Bat if the scholar cannot learn all branches of 
one grade, how much less can the teacber instruct 
in every branch of every grade; and thus we come 
to our point of starting. 


In conclusion, a word as to the grades of the 
Prussian schools, where population is close and 
crowded, and where every child, from itssixth to the 
end of its fourteenth year, must be kept at school by 
its parent or guardian. The schools are divided 
into three grades, but only the first and elementary 
grade is found in every district or commune, for the 
whole mass of the population. The indispensable 
branches taught in these are Religion, Arithmetic, 
Singing, Reading, Writing, Gymnastic exercises ; 
and, in the large elementary schools, there are taught 
in addition to these the Grammar ofthe German 
language, the elements of Geometry and drawing, 
the elements of Physic (nearly what we call Natural 
Philosophy) Geography, Prussian History and sim- 

le manual labor and agriculture. In the schools 
or girls, female works are added, sewing, knitting 
and so on. 

The middle schools are the second. gradation.— 
They are formed only in towns, not in the country. 
The branches tanght in them are Religion and 
morals, Reading, the German language, the German 
classics, composition and style, Foreign Modern 
language, Latin as much as is needed to exercise 
the faculties and judgment, the elements of Mathe- 
matics, practical Arithmetic, Natural Philosophy 
to explain the phenomena of nature, Chemistry, 
Natural History, Geography, the use of the Globes, 
Astronomy, History, especially of Prussia, Drawing, 
Ornamental writing, Singing, and Gymnastic exer- 
cises. 

Small towns do not have these schools. The law 
demands a middle school for a town of 1500 inhabi- 
tants, but indulgence is shown such small places as 
have already good schools of the first gradation.— 
All towns of 3000 inhabitants have one or more 
middle grade schools. ‘The children enter the 
schools of advanced grades, not according to their 








age but their knowledge ; and this must always be 
the rule, if graded schools are to be successful. 
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REPORT 
On the Necessity of Uniformity in Text-Books. 
BY A. R. HEIGHT. 

The subject assigned us for consideration, is that 
contained in the twenty-fifth section of the late 
School Law, which reads as follows :—* That imme- 
diately after the annual election of teachers in each 
school district of the State, and before the opening 
of the schools for the ensuing term, there shall be 


to notice more particularly the work to be done and 
the instruments by which it is to be accomplished; 
in which it will be seen that there was a want of suit- 
able means for the accomplishment of a desirable 
end, and that the means of relief are found in the 
provisions of the 25th section of the School Law. 
The work to be performed is the proper and the 


speedy education of the young, who are rapidly 


growing up to maturity, amid innumerable tempta- 


a meeting of the directors and teachers of each dis-|tions to vice aad immorality. Educated they will 
trict, at which meeting the directors shall select and | be, even without much effort on our part; but, un- 
decide upon a series of school books, in the different less great labor and care be bestowed upon their 
branches to be taught during the ensuing school | education, it will prove to them a curse instead of a 
year; which books, and no other, shall be used in|blessing. Better far that they should grow up in 
the schools of the district during said period.” ‘the ignorance of dark heathenism, than be trained 

There are few directors, who are ignorant of this |in the school of sin, under no other superintendence 
clause ; ¢ertain it is, that all should be familiar with |than that of man’s great foe. Hence we have used 
its import. But, some how or other, it fails to strike the descriptives, proper and speedy, to characterise 
them with any degree of conviction, and the law is|this great work. The training which they are to re- 
looked upon as an obsolete statute. Yet it is as|ceive is to fit them for respectability and usefulness 
really and as truly law as that which declares that /|in this life, and assist in preparing them for happi- 
death by hanging is the punishment of treason. It/ness in the life which is to come, It must, there- 
is as binding on the conscience as any other precept. | fore, be of the proper kind, which, when the obsta- 
For this reason, if for no other, it should be con-|cles to be surmounted are corsidered, will appear 
scientiously observed by all connected with the to be no easy task. Yet great and momentous as is 
schools. We boast of being a law-abiding people, |this work, and important as will be the issue, it is to 
rendering unto Caesar the things which are Cesar’s | be performed in a brief period of time. The law 
and unto God that which is his. Such, it is hoped, | wisely excludes from the schools all under five years 
we are. We therefore urge the necessity of enforcing | of age, because prior to that period they are only a 
the provisions of this section from the consideration | source of annoyance, and cannot be subjected to the 
that it is law, and that no good citizen will live in|customary discipline. Till then the nursery is their 
the open violation of any known precept in the law. |appropriate place. The larger number of pupils re- 

But secondly, is this an arbitrary law, depending on | tire from school at about the age of fifteen, some 
no rule, or is its foundation wisely laid in the nature jearlier, others later; so that the entire term is em- 
of the case and the wants of the rising generation ? | braced within the limits of about ten years. The 
A careful investigation of the subject, now under great majority of schools are not open over the mi- 
review, will convince every one that its framers un-|nimum period specified in the law, and very many of 
derstood the business of educating, and ordained |the young are not at school even during one half 














such laws as would best promote the noble cause of | 
education, 
will lead to the firm conviction that the law is per- 

haps the best that could be enacted under existing | 
circumstances. It seeks the greatest amount of 

good, by the use of the most simple instrumental | 
ties. In this we find an additional argument for | 
urging its rigid enforcement. As an act of a pro- 

perly constituted legislative body it has powerful 

claims upon us;—as a wise and wholesome enact- 

ment it appeals to us still more loudly. 

There is, in the very nature of things, an urgent | 
necessity for some legal provision of this kind, which 
may be advaneed as a third reason why it should be 
put in force, to the full extent. The existence of 
evil, for which no effectual remedy can be discover- 
ed, is always the cause of bitter lamentations.— 
When skill and experience have devised the cure, 
the difficulty often is to obtain its timely applica- 
tion; beeause it requires labor and expense, the evi! 
is allowed to continue, although the means of re- 
moval are within reach. In such an event, the case 
is precisely the same as though there were no anti- 
dote at hand. 

In our sehools there is an admitted evil, a want 
of uniformity in books; the law provides a suitable 
remedy, in requiring directors to introduce a uni- 
form series ; this needs but to be applied, and the 
evil ceases. The evil and the cure both exist; and, 
as the public good requires the application of the 
one for the removal of the other, it follows that | 
school directors are under a moral obligation to have 
this act carried into effect, and that they should be 








constrained to do so, or to vacate their places. This 
conducts us further into our subject, and obliges us 


of that short period. It is seen, therefore, that their 


A candid examination of the matter, | education is to be completed within a few years, and 


these rapidly passing away. 

During these years, with sessions only one-third 
as long as their vacations, and these frequently in- 
terrupted by absence from school, they are to be- 


come acqnainted with the alphabet, the art of writ- 


ing and reading, to study geography, English gram- 
mar and arithmetic, and should have some knowledge 
of algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, and phy- 
siology. Much less than this could not be called 
an education; and yet all this is to be crowded into 
a few years, in early youth. For this reason every 
facility should be furnished, the best instruments be 
used, and the most efficient agents employed. To 
the attainment of so desirable an end every laudable, 
effort that can possibly be put forth, should be made 
with unyielding tenacity. 

Three things are necessary to the production of 
an exquisite specimen of workmanship :—good ma- 
terials, good artists and good instruments. Either 
of these being defective, corresponding results will 
follow. Ifall are bad the case is still much worse. 
Out of a guarly stick no beautiful piece of furniture 
can be manufactured. An unskillful and ignorant 
mechanie will spoil every thing he lays his hands 
upon, Without good tools and enough of them, the 
most skillful workman, even with the best materials, 
accomplishes but little, When all are good, then 
the best resalts may be expected. Ina the work 
which occupies our attention, boys and girls are the 
materials, and these, when first Perse into the 
school room, are often “hard stock.” Directors 
and especially teachers are the architects, to reduce 
this chaos to order, and produce men and women 
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— to act well their part in the great drama of 
ife. 

Chief among the instruments made use of, are 
school books, As a simple passage of scripture is 
made the foundation of a discourse, and therefore 
called the text,so these, in the hands of intelligent 
teachers, are called text books. They, together 
with other school apparatus, are the tools of teach- 
ers; and if-both be good, something excellent may 
be manufactured out of every youth, who is not alto- 
gether non compos mentis, 

It does not full within our province to discuss the 
importance of comfortable school houses, agreeable 
playgrounds, and convenient furniture, upon which 





the matter, yet they are the men who are best ac- 
quainted with the school books, who are most fa- 
miliar with the necessities of pupils, and they ought 
to be consulted on this subject. The law requires 
that the superintendent should be a man of literary 
and scientifiic acquirements and of skil] and experi- 
ence in the art of teaching. We, who occupy this 
position, have found, in attempting to discharge our 
various duties, how important are.al] these qualifica- 
tions. If these be his qualifications, is he not a fit 
person to render aid and advice in the selection of 
text books? His knowledge of the county and his 
acquaintance with the schools, prepare him better 
still for acting the part of a counseijor in this busi- 


so much depends in the work of educating. Upon | ness. Directors would therefore do well to meet 
this subject we would refer to the “ Pennsylvania | With him annually, before the schools open, and 


School Architecture.” Neither will we dwell upon 
the transcendent importance of instructors, who are 
apt to teach and wise to govern. Text books for 
use in schools alone claim our attention. 

It is a question with some whether books are at 
all necessary in the education of children. We will 
not debate this question, but take for granted, as 
our Legislators did, that they are essential. For 
every branch there must be a book from which the 
pupils gather informa‘ion, under the directions of a 
qualified teacher. In our estimation any book, pre- 
pared for that purpose, is preferable to none, and 
some are vastly better than others; so that, whilst 
it is our duty to place books in the hands of our 
children, it is equally our duty to select the very 
best ofevery kind. ‘Thus it is demonstrated that the 
existing law is necessary and should be enforced. 


The 25th section provides that the directors and 
teachers shall assemble just before the schools open 
for the season. As this is about the time when the 
county superintendent performs his tour of exami- 
nations, it would be very convenient and in every 
way proper for the directors of each district with 
their teachers, to meet at the time and place ap- 
pointed by him. They could then witness his ex- 
amination of teachers, which ought always to be 
conducted in their presence. They could then also 
avail themselves of his counsel and aid in the trans- 
action of their own business, especially in the selec- 
tioa of school books, which the law makes a princi- 
ple part of their business on such occasions. It is 
true another section of the law denies him the 
privilege of, in any way, promoting the sale of books, 
which he certainly does when through his influence, 
one book is introduced to the exclusion of another. 
But the same article that applies to the Superinten- 
dent applies to Directors ; and it is just as mach his 
duty and privilege to promote the sale of good books, 
as it is theirs. ‘There is obviously a discrepancy in 
the law with respect to the sale and introduction of 
books which ealls for correction. But there need be no 
difficulty, so long as we are governed by the spirit of 
the law, although the letter is not always fulfilled. 
It would be wrong for any school officer to traffic in 
school books for personal gain, to prevent which 
that article stands on record, and only requires a 
little modification. 


By another section it is made the duty of directors 
to adopt suitable books, even though they may 
thereby promote the sale of one man’s books to the 
loss of another. This the public good requires, 
this the law makes obligatory upon them, this a 
sense of 7 demands, And at no time can they 
better attend to this important part of their duty 
than when the superintendent meets them and their 
teachers. The latter have indeed nothing to do in 


| 
| 
| 
| 





seek his aid in the adoption of books. At these 
meetings a specific duty is prescribed; the employ- 
ment of teachers and the selection of books,—the 
latter part not less important than the former. By 
neglecting to assemble they are justly chargeable 
with a gross violation of their trust. But if they 
meet and fail to accomplish the object, they are 
still exposed to the same charge. Yet generally 
they meet and part again without saying a word 
about school books, unless the superintendent detain 
them and urge the matter upon their consideration. 
The law does not authorize him to do so, but he 
sees it to be absolutely necessary, he knows it to be 
their duty, and he cannot refrain, in certain cases, 
from going beyond the narrow limits prescribed to 
him This would not be necessary if our Boards 
were filled with men of the proper kind. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain persons who are qualified; and even 
when such are elected, the difficulty does not seem 
to be removed, for often they refuse to act in the 
matter. But if the superintendent were legally as- 
sociated with the directors in the execution of this 
section, the probability is that its provisions would 
be enforced, and the fondly desired result would be 
realized.* 


When thus assembled, “they shall select and de- 
cide upon a series of schoo} books, in the different 
branches to be taught during the ensuing school 
year.” ‘There are two ideas embraced in this Jun- 
guage—first, they shall select; secondly, they shal} 
decide upon. By selecting is to be understood that 
they shall carefully examine the various school 
books, and choose such as are most suitable to their 
wants and best calculated to advance their children 
in their studies. From this it will be seen how unfit 
for the discharge of their duty are such directors as 
can searcely read, of whom there are still a few left; 
and how necessary it is for them, especially, to have 
the advice of an experienced superintendent. If 
they felt the weight of responsibility resting upon 
them, they would court this aid. How to impress 
them with a realizing sense of this weight we know 
not, unless it be by agitating the subject frequently 
in public lectures and in those periodicals to which 
they have access. By deciding upon is doubtlessly 
meant determining by resolution that those books, 
which their judgment approves of, shall be used in 
their schools, and no other. 

When thus determined, it obtains the force of law 
in that district, and there is no appeal from their 
decision. But it still remains to be enforced. ‘Those 
directors who pass a decree and fail to execute it, 





* This proposition to authorize County Superintendents 
to interfere in the selection of text-books was very fully dis- 
cussed by the Convention, and a very general feeling of op- 
odsition to it manifested. See debates. 
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might as well pass none. In either cause they 
are delinquent. ‘The duty, then, of school directors 
is, intelligently to examine school books, punctually 
to assemble at the proper time, fearlessly to adopt 
a regular series of books, and resolutely to introduce 
them into all their schools, banishing therefrom all 
that do not belong to the series, whatever merits 
they may seem to possess, 

To secure the end contemplated, and so ardently 
desired by every friend of education, all books of all 
kinds must be kept out of school, except those de- 
signated by directors. Then would there be unifor- 
mity in text books, a thing absolutely essential in 
the work of educating. Then could pupils be grad- 
ed and classed, without which no teacher can do 
justice to a school of ordinary size. And then would 
the young be better educated, in less time, and with 
less expense. 


citizens, who always object to a change of books.un- 
less they can see the propriety of a change. ‘Their 
objects are based upon the supposition that the ex- 
pence exceeds the gain, and this erroneous supposi- 
tion originates from a want of information. Parents 
are at all events obliged to purchase books for their 
children, and a good book costs no more than a bad 
one. Whena regular series of books is once adopted 
and fully introduced, they will be forsale at all stores 
at alow rate. Indeed the prices will be greatly di- 
minished, because a larger number of the same kind 
of books will he sold, and publishers will be able to 
dispose of them at reduced prices. It will therefore 
be of advantage to a district, even in a temporal 
point of view, and true economy would dictate the 
necessity ofhaving one uniform setof books., But 
while there will be no lossin dollars and cents, there 
will be great gain in time and intellectual improve- 


Equally important is it that the same series of nrent, which are aboveall price. Instead of the pre- 


books should be used in all the schools of the dis- 
trict, because a large number of pupils are contin- 
ually changing from _— to place. Even the 
wealthy give signs of dissatisfaction when they are 
obliged to purchase many books for their children. 
Much more reason has the poor man to complain. 
But let the same books be used in all the schools 
of a township or borough, and then may pupils re- 
move from one school to another, witLout a change 
of books, and parents will cease to complain. 

Not less important is it, in our estimation, that 
the same series should be adopted for the entire coun- 
ty. We know that this position will be disputed, but 
we nevertheless venture to express it as our opinion. 
Many of the people are continually changing their 
place of residence, and the necessity which exists 
for sameness in a township calls for sameness in all 


the districts of acounty. But the discussion of this | 


point would iead us too far beyond our prescribed 
limits. We would, for the present, be right wel 
satisfied to see one set of booksin adistrict. This 
the law demands. 

Very much remains to be done in this department 
of education. ‘The Superintendent occasionally en- 
ters a district, whose directors have not yet at any 
time specified what books shall be used. There is 
neither law nor_order in their schools, because every 
child, left to his‘own will, takes to school whatever 
book suits his fancy, compelling the poor perplexed 
teacher to bestow a few moments upon each pupil 
separately, Here time can not be economized.— 
Here all is hurry and confusion, from first to last, 
from morning till evening. 

The directors of other districts have indeed pass- 
ed resolutious in favor of a particular set of books, 
but their resolutions do not reach beyond the minute 
book. A heterogeneous mass of books is in their 


schools-also, to the serious detriment of pupils and | 


the great inconvenience of teachers. We know of 
but few districts where entire uniformity exists,— 
On this subject the views of the people, who have 
not studied the matter, are deplorably erroneous. 
Anything in the shape of a book is thought to be 
fit tor the school room. In our visits we have found, 
in addition to all kinds of school books, such books 
as Dodridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
soul, Baxter’s Call to the Uneonverted, Neison’s 
Cause and Cure of Infidelity, and the like,—all very 
excellent works, but not intended for such use. 

In this particular directors are of course at fault, 
as they can say what books shall be used and what 
shall be prohibited;—they should say so with em- 
phasis. But much blame attaches to parents and 





sent confusion there will be beautiful harmony. In- 
stead of receiving a few moments of attention, each 
pupil will obtain half an hour of faithful tuition. In 
addition to a few initiatory steps, they will then be 
led into the very interior of the temple of knowledge. 

Let these facts be made known to directors and 

citizens, and all their objection will at once vanish. 
Till then directors must act fearlessly, adopt a series 
of school books, enforce their use by charging their 
teachers to admit no others, and console themselves 
with the hope that when the people learn to see dif- 
ferently, their course will be approved. In order 
to enlighten parents on this subject, let them be 
taken into different schools, where the various poli- 
cies are acted out; and the advantage of one con- 
trasted with the disadvantage of another, will de- 
monstrate to them their own error. 
__ In one school there are different Primers, dif- 
ferent Spellers, different Readers, different Arith- 
metics and so on, and abont forty five pupils. As the 
books differ too widely, classification is out of the 
question, and the pupils must be heard separately. 
|There are one hundred and eighty minutes in half 
a day’s school, and each pupil would get exactly 
four minutes of attention from the teacher in half a 
day, even supposing he had nothing else to do,—such 
as keeping order, making fire, mending pens, and 
writing copies. If each pupil were to receive two les- 
sons, the teacher could not bestow more than two 
minutes on a lesson, part of which the little learner 
would consume in going to and fromthe desk. And 
then some scholars have two others, three, and a few 
even more studies, although their individual propor- 
tion of time is only four minutes. Who does not, 
from this simple statement, see the mistake of those 
who oppose the introduction of a uniform series of 
text books? 

But in a properly conducted and well regulated 
school, all of a grade are in one class, and at most 
there will not be more than twelve classes. Each 
class, even allowing so many, will receive fifteen 
minutes of the teacher’s attention. There is a 
four-fold gain in time, and to this may be added that 
pupils will learn faster in class than when alone.— 
\In well graded schools there will not be more than 
,half this number of classes, and the time of each pu- 
pil will accordingly be doubled. There is there- 
fore, every advantage in having schools well classed 
and judiciously graded,-which can only be done 
| where the same books are used by all the pupils. 
| County Superintendents may do much towards a 
compliance with the demands of necesity, by embra- 
‘cing every opportunity of pressing the consideration 
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of this subject upon the attention of directors, when | directed to this object, and their mirds brought to 
they meet them privately, when they face them pub-| reflect upon it, that they will readily adopt it. 

licly, and when they address them through the) There is yet another, and, possibly, still more effi- 
county newspaper, the little tract, and the larger | cient means of securing official district supervision 





journal. and visitation, which should not be neglected. If 
the people will be careful to elect none to the office 

REPORT of Director except honest, competent men, who are 

On the improvement of District Supervision. favorable to general education by coinmon schools, 


ot meine 1. teres and who have, in some manner, proved themselves 
‘ ‘ ‘x ¢ worthy of holding public trusts, then we will not be 
_ The special duty assigned me by the State Super- | eajled upon again to consider this subject. Then 
intendent, is, to report on “ The best means to Ten-| our schools will soon reach a standard of excellence 
der more regular and efficient District Supervision | of which every citizen will feel proud—which will 
and visitation of the schools.” The School Law of | hecome the boast of the country—and which will give 
1854 devolves this duty officially upon the County | every child reared on Pennsylvania's soil a sound 
Superintendents and the School Directors, and these | practical English education. “And is there not pa- 
are certainly the proper officers upon whom it should |triotism and public spirit enough in our noble old 
devolve It is not probable that additional legisla- | commonwealth to do this? Undoubtedly there is. 
tion could render “supervision and visitation” by But, in these money-mongering days, in this fast age, 
them, more efficient. If the first named do not at-| public attention must be called to the point, and it 
tend to the duty promptly, thoroughly and cheer- must be urged upon the attention of the people un- 
fully, the delinquency can and should be met, under | 4) they stop to reflect. Gain this point, and the ob- 
existing provisions of law, by removal from office, ject is at once achieved. 
re raane, “ieee Ce 3 pent ag crap a hy sald Thenif we have intelligent Directors who are hon- 
ts de 7 a himself b yeast eet / 17 nf were pone est friends of common school education, and these 
gt y me a 8, Ree ae require their secretaries to visit all their schools at 
pocketing s sslaty for the discharge of duties which least once in each month, and enter the-result of 
ne docs ot porlorm—dutica directly effecting not such visit on the minutes of board, as the law en- 
only the present, but the future, of ourselves, our). . a W the State Guperinterides t is carefal'th 
posterity, and our country. joins, an u the State Superintendent 1s careiul that 
ees ‘ . each Co. Superintendent visits the schools of his 
The first important duty of every Co. Superinten- ‘county “as often as practicable” and performs his 
dent is to examine thoroughly all the ‘Teachers with- | proper duties therein,we will have no more complaints 
in bis county;—but closely connected with this great of the want of official “district supervision and 
duty, and equally important, is that of visiting all | visitation ;” and then, too, inefficient Teachers, inef- 
the schools of his county “as often as is practicable,” fcjent schools, and inefficient salaries will all disap- 
“to note the course and method of instruction aad pear together, to take their place amongst the things 
branches taught, and to give such directions in the | which shall never again be heard of, except to be de- 
art of teaching and the method thereof in each school, | rided, and to attest the extraordinary improvement 
as to him shall be deemed expedient and necessary.” of the age in which they were demolished. 
If a Superintendent does not perform this duty, 4 
then the object for thecreation of the office is defeat- 
ed, and the State Superintendent could prot be jus- 
tified in permitting him to retain office. If he does 
perform it, his good work is still unfinished if he has 
not urged the Directors of every district to perform 
the same duty devolved upon them by Jaw, and also 
uppealed to the parents to visit their children, and 





Several Co. Superintendents, whose opinions are 
entitled to high respect, recommended in their re- 
ports for 1856, that school Directors should be paid 
for their services, and the fact that they are not paid is 
made an excuse for neglect of duty. But is not this 
plan wholly impracticable? There are near two thou- 
sand districts in this State, and that number will 


: sl : ; ; . soon be exceeded. ‘Then there are 12,000 Directors. 
sen what Kind of watorthey drink at this fountain of Allowing the exceedingly low compensation of one 


knowledge, and in what manner it is administered. dollar per day, and the exceedingly limited num- 

That School Directors do not visit the schouls as ber of twenty days’ services per year, and the plan 
enjoined by law, and as required by every consid-| would cost two hundred and forty thousand dollars per 
eration of public duty and sound morality, is unfor- | @nnum—more than the whole State appropriation to 
tunately, too true. ‘The delinqueacy is palpable—'!G@ommon Schools! Nor is there the least probabil- 
the means of correcting it, obscure, The suggestion ity that the expense could be kept down to this sum, 
of State Superintendent Curtin, in his Circular to| Adopt the plan to pay Directors, and every man 
Directors, dated Jure 9th, 1856, is to the point, and if | who thinks more of an easily acquired dollar than of 
generally adopted, will secure the object, and hence |all the effect and objects of common schools, will at 
will be of immense advantage to our schools, and once become a candidate for Director, and of such 
consequently to the country. The suggestion, with | Directors all the boards will soon be composed. Hav- 
which you are of course all familiar, is, that the Di-| ing their fingers once in the district ‘l'reasury, no- 
rectors elect the most efficient member of the board thing else than removing the dollars would induce 
Secretary, give him a small salary, and require him | them to yield their avaricious grasp; and thus the dis- 
to visit the schools monthly, us enjoined by the [Vth trict funds would be squandered with no other thought 
division of the 23d section of the school law of 1854, ‘about the sciools than as a means of obtaining more 
and to enter the result of such visitation upon the | money—another dollar per day. Any man who feels 
minutes of the Directors. County Superintend- an interest in the public schools—any one who is suf- 
ents should never cease urging this suggestion upon | ficiently philanthropic to desire the rising genera- 
Directors, until they put it in practical operation; and jtion to be educated and intelligent—any one who 
when they do, then effcient “ official distriet supervi- | loves his country,even so much as to desire it should 
sion and visitation” is at once secured, if the Co. Su-| be well governed—any one whose impulses lead him 
perintendent also discharges his duty properly. It|to hope for the highest development of the power 
is believed that if the attention of Directors is once ' of man to govern himself and intelligently to enjoy 
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the highest degree of liberty—any one who reveres ‘of school, are almost universally practised in our 
religion and cherishes morality—all such will be | private schools, academies and higher seminaries of 
quite willing to serve efficiently as Directors, and learning. To a very limited extent they prevail in 
without pecuniary compensation. No others are fit}our common schools; but we think it proper to 
for the position, and no others would do good in it,| presume that not one teacher in ten closes his 


judgment. 


even if paid, 

But other than official visitation is important. The 
parents, and all citizens of the district, should visit 
the schools. Such visits materially encourage and 
stimulate the efforts of Teachers and pupils. A 
body of men will not labor efficiently, or accomplish 
much good in any work, unless there is some one to 
oversee them;—but if this one receives a stipulated 
salary and is never visited by his employers, it is 
not likely that a great degree of efficiency will be at- 
tained. It would be absurd to expect better things 
from children. They are keenly alive to every word 
of praise or censure, and the approbation of their pa- 
rents and acquaintances is usually their highest ambi. 
tion. As this isa fact which will be attested by 
every Teacher and every person in the habit of visit- 


ing schools, and as it is palpably a fact, it is surpass- | 


ingly strange that the duty is so much neglected by 
parents, when in any other regard they are ever ready 
to make almost any sacrifice for their children.— 
But how is this great delinquency to be corrected ? 
Laws will not reach this point, and even our most 
liberal Superintendents will not propose to pay pa- 
rents for their visits. ‘The reform, then, if effected 
at all, must be voluntary. Much may be effected by 
the T'eachers, Directors, and others interested, urg- 
ing the duty upon parents, whenever an opportu- 
nity offers. Public examinations and exhibitions— 
monthly if practicable—have a powerful tendency 
for good in this regard. Public meetings, in which 
the interests of the schools are considered, and in 
which this point can be specially urged, often work 
great good. Exercises in school of a character to 
induce children to speak of them at their homes, have 
an excellent tendency. Keeping a journal of the 
school, and a register of the visitors names, also have 
an influence. The personal solicitations of the Teach- 
er will frequently induce parental visitation, when 
other meaus fail. If these efforts do not succeed, 


it is doubtful whether others can be profitably ap- | 


plied. But effort should never cease. If one plan 
fails, try another. Perseverance will finally conquer 
success. ‘lhe best way to induce a virtuous and en- 
lightened people to perform any duty, and most par- 
ticulary one of this character, is to convince their 
2 To do this, their attention must frequent- 
ly be called to the subject. This is the only means 
to induce reflection, which must always precede con- 


viction, as certainly as that conviction must precede | 


action. 

The duty devolved upon me is now discharged, 
with no other effort than to be brief, concise and in- 
telligible, and yet do justice to the subject. Ifyour 
expectations are not realized, you will bear in mind 
that the honor was neither solicited nor voluntarily 
assumed. 

Lock Haven, Aug. 1, 1856, 

REPORT 
Qn Examinations and Exhibitions in Public Schools. 
BY J, F. CALKINS, 

In this report we accept of the popular under- 
standing of an Examination and_ Exhibition. By 
the former we mean a review of the studies gone 
over by the school, and by the latter the various 
exercises in speaking and composition, 


school by any such exercise. Herein our schools 
have suffered great disparagement with private 
schools, both in reputation and patronage. 

The advantages of such exercises in part, are: 

1. They are among the best means of advertising both 
the school and the teacher to the favorable consid- 
eration of scholars, parents and the public generally. 
Common schools, more than any other, need the at- 
‘tention ofthe masses. ‘They must touch the people. 
They must not be a dead letter in each neighbor- 
‘hood, a pen where parents can turn in their children 
for six hours ofthe day and forget them. The 
‘school should make its mark in the district, and 
wake up the parents to the good it is accomplishing ; 
and this has been found to be one of the most effec- 
| tual ways to do this. 

2—It has a powerful tendency to arouse the am- 
bition of the scholars. ‘These exercises in other 
schools have been the making of some of our most 
useful men. 

3—It will prevent that cramming process and dis- 
position to run over too much ground,which is a great 
evil in our schools. If the scholar knows that 
at the end of the term, he will be required to give 
an intelligent exhibition of what he has learned; 
| that he is liable to be turned back of his last lesson 
ito tell the whys and wherefores of all that has 
preceded it, then will he be more apt to make thor- 
/ough work of what he does. We know of nothing 
that will more effectually prevent the teacher from 
allowing the scholars such a boundless range of 
studies, and such a ruinous habit of skimming over 
them all. 

4—It will tend to connect all the studies of our 
common schools with the practical duties of every 
day life, and thus commend them to the considera- 
tion and approbation of parents. 

5—It will inspire the teacher to greater activity 
and pride in his profession. 
| As to the mode of conducting these exercises, we 
‘respectfully suggest that : 

1—They should be impartial,—equaily interesting 
to the old and young scholars of the school. 

2—The teacher should state, before the examina- 
tion commences, what the class knew at the begin- 
ning of the term over which the examination ex- 
tends, and what it now professes to know of the 
study under examination. 

3—The teacher should, by all honorable means, 
‘endeavor to secure the attendance of parents, di- 
rectors, and the County Superintendent, from whom 
he should select one or more as an examining com- 
mittee. 

4—'This committee, or others present, should have 
the privilege of asking questions, and in the exercise 
of this privilege, should never embarrass, the teach- 
er or class by asking puzzling questions or questions 
involving principles over which the class have not 
gone. But all proper questions should be encour- 
aged, and both teacher and scholar should expect 
and invite them. 

5—The exhibition should be of such a popular and 
chaste character as to secure the attendance and 
edification of the masses of the people. 

6—It should be closed by an address from the 
executive committee ; which address, together with 
a brief notice of the exercises, should be furnished 


| 
| 
| 


Such exercises and reviews of studies at the close 'for the local press. 
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